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A REVOLUTIONARY JOURNAL AND ORDERLY 
BOOK OF GENERAL LACHLAN McINTOSH’S 
EXPEDITION, 1778 


Edited by Epwarp G. WILLIAMS 


INTRODUCTION 


HERE is continuing romantic sentiment in bringing to public 
"T view old manuscript accounts of the personal experiences of 

those who participated in the early struggles of this history- 
rich tri-state area. THE WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA HISTORICAL 
MAGAZINE recently published an orderly book, a journal, and two 
maps that all fitted together to identify most of the route and 
camping sites of Colonel Bouquet’s march against the Ohio Indian 
towns in 1764.'_ Now we find, as always in historical study, that 
events and facts are interwoven and correlated in surprising ways. 
We are reminded that the Great Trail, that “Indian thorofare” of 
the forest, which Bouquet opened up as a road for his small army, 
was retraced,? worn deeper, and further hallowed by the fatigue and 





Mr. Williams, a graduate of Bucknell University and a member of this 
Society, is well-known to the readers of THE WEsTERN PENNSYLVANIA His- 
roricAL MaGazineE through the editing of the Bouquet Orderly Book of the 
1764 expedition into Ohio. He has also written a history of Ross Township 
published on the occasion of its sesqui-centennial.—Ed. 

1 “The Orderly Book of Colonel Henry Bouquet’s Expedition Against the Ohio 


Indians, 1764.” The Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, XLII (in 
three installments), hereinafter noted simply as WPHM. 
2 McIntosh followed the road previously cut by Bouquet in 1764. Thwaites and 
Kellogg, Frontier Advance on the Upper Ohio, Madison, Wis. (1916), 23, 
185, route described, hereinafter noted as Frontier Advance. Ibid., Recollec- 
tions of John Cuppy, 159. 
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suffering of our Revolutionary forefathers. During the late autumn 
and winter of 1778-79 a little army in the West, sent there by 
Washington himself, suffered far greater extremes of hunger than 
we have any record of the Grand Continental Army having suf- 
fered the previous winter at Valley Forge.’ 

In the spring of 1778 General Washington had plans to relieve 
the pressure upon the backs of the new states, which were hard 
pressed to carry on the war in the main theatre of action in the East. 
He looked about him to find a likely officer to conduct a campaign 
against the savage cohorts of the British in the West. The com- 
mander at Fort Pitt, General Edward Hand, was desirous of being 
reassigned. The good Lancaster doctor had at first been glad for 
an opportunity to renew his associations at Pittsburgh, formed dur- 
ing his former service there in a British regiment, but he had now 
become involved in the disagreeable factional contentions between 
Virginia and Pennsylvania.* 

An energetic Scotsman in Washington's army represented all 
of the requisite qualifications. He was of the proper rank to com- 
mand the two colonels of regiments Washington had decided to send. 
His background of experience fitted him to handle frontiersmen and 
frontier problems as well as Indians. Also he was not amenable 
to the factional influences at Fort Pitt, being a Georgian. Brigadier 
General Lachlan McIntosh was the man, and Washington had con- 
fidence in his good judgment and firm character for exercising inde- 
pendent command.’ 

His story is briefly told.© Born in the Badenoch district of 
southern Inverness-shire, Scotland, Lachlan McIntosh was nine 
years of age when he came to America with his parents in 1736. 
His father, John Mohr McIntosh, head of the Borlam branch of 
the Clan McIntosh, with 130 of his clansmen accompanied General 
James Oglethorpe to Georgia. They settled on the Altamaha River 





3 The detachment that spent the winter at Fort Laurens was reduced to boiling 
and broiling the hides of steers left to dry on the downward trip months 
before. See testimony of John Cuppy, Stephen Burkham, Jesse Ellis, and 
Capt. Jacob White. Frontier Advance, 159-163. 

4 Ibid., 14; Thwaites and Kellogg, ‘Revolution on the Upper Ohio, Wisconsin His- 
torical Society, Madison, Wis. (1908), 256. 

5 Fitzpatrick, Writings of Washington, Washington, D. C. (1931-1942), XI, 379. 

6 For particulars of MclIntosh’s life see Charles C. Jones, Biographical Sketches of 
Delegates from Georgia to Continental Congress, 134-154; B. J. Lossing, 
Field Book of the Revolution (New York 1855), II, 522; Agnew, Fort McIn- 
tosh and Its Times (Pittsburgh 1893), 16 ff.; Pennsylvania Magazine of 

History and Biography, XXXV, 201-2 (hereinafter noted as PMH&B). 
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1960 AN ORDERLY BOOK OF MCINTOSH’S EXPEDITION, 1778 3 
at what they called New Inverness (now Darien, McIntosh County) 
and their plantation they named Borlam. Four years later the 
elder McIntosh was captured while on an expedition against the 
Spaniards in Florida and was many years a prisoner. 

Young Lachlan grew into a very handsome youth and went to 
Charleston, where his personal appearance and manly bearing, as 
well as his father’s reputation, made him well received. He was 
soon at work in the counting house of Henry Laurens, the leading 
mercantile establishment of Charleston, and lived in the Laurens 
family. Affairs of the heart may have influenced McIntosh to re- 
turn to the Altamaha, after which he soon married and engaged in 
surveying. During these years he acted as did the young Wash- 
ington and many other spirited young men of that era: he studied 
military science assiduously while surveying. At the beginning of 
the Revolution his experience was such that he was at once com- 
missioned colonel of the First Georgia Battalion. 

When more troops were raised, McIntosh was appointed Briga- 
dier General in command of the State troops. This appointment 
greatly chagrined the president of the State Assembly, Button Gwin- 
nett, who aspired to military distinction. (This name may have 
significance for readers who may be collectors of autographs. As a 
signer of the Declaration of Independence, his signature is sought; 
but, due to his having written so few letters and having signed so 
few surviving documents, his signature is the rarest of them all, and 
consequently has a commercial value exceeding that of men of far 
greater importance. ) 

After suffering humiliations and injuries as a result of Gwin- 
nett’s jealousy, McIntosh finally denounced Gwinnett as a scoundrel. 
Immediately this action brought a challenge, and in the ensuing duel 
both antagonists were wounded in the thigh. McIntosh recovered, 
but Gwinnett died a week later. 

From a rather rare source is here introduced “The only known 
[sworn] statement of an eyewitness [of the duel]”:’ 


State of Georgia: 

Personally appeared before me, John Wereat, Esq'., one of the 
Assistant Judges for said State, George Wells, Esqr. of Richmond 
County of the State aforesaid, who being duly sworn upon the 
Holy Evangelists of Almighty God, maketh Oath and Saith—— 

That late on the Evening of Thursday, the 15th of May in- 
stant [1777], a written challange was brought to Genl. McIntosh, 





7 Magazine of History, Extra Number 10. (Now very scarce) 
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signed Button Gwinnett, wherein the said Mr. Gwinnett chareg’d 
the General with calling him a Scoundrel in public Conversation, 
and desir’d he would give satisfaction for it as a Gentleman, be- 
fore Sunrise next morning in Sr. James Wright's pasture, behind 
Colo. Martin’s house; to which the General humorously sent in 
answer to Mr. Gwinnett, that the hour was rather earlier than his 
usual, but would assuredly meet him at the place and time ap- 
pointed with a pair of pistols only, as agreed upon with Mr. 
Gwinnett’s second, who brought the Challange. 

Early the next morning Mr. Gwinnett and his second found 
the General and his Second waiting on the Ground and after 
politely saluting each other, 'the General drew his pistols to show 
he was loaded only with single Balls, but avoided entering into 
any other conversation but the business on hand. It was ‘then 
propos’d and agreed to, that they shou’d go a little lower down 
the hill, as a number of spectators, appear’d, and when the Ground 
was Chose the seconds ask’d the distance. Mr. Gwinnett reply’d 
“whatever distance the General pleases.” The General said he 
believ'd Eight or ten feet would be sufficient, and they were 
immediately measur’d, to which the General’s second desir’d an- 
other step might be added. It was then proposed to turn back 
to back. The General answer'd “By no means let us see what we 
are about” —— & immediately each took his stand, and agreed to 
fire as they cou’d. Both pistols went off nearly at the same time, 
when Mr. Gwinnett fell, being shot above the Knee, and said his 
thigh was broke. The General, who was also shot thro’ the thick 
of the Thigh, stood still in his place, & not thinking his antagonist 
was worse wounded ‘than himself as he immediately after- 
wards declar’d— ask’d if he had enough or was for another shot, 
to which all objected, and the seconds declar’d they both behav'd 
like Gentlemen and men of honor, Led the General up to Mr. 
Gwinnett and they both shook hands— further this Deponent 
Saith Not. 

(Note: This is endorsed; George Wells’ Affidavit respecting B. G. 
and L. M. June 1777.) 





The wrath of Gwinnett’s partisans was implacable and they had 
McIntosh brought to trial. He was acquitted, but he decided to 
offer his services to the Commander-in-Chief in the North. Wash- 
ington liked the Scotsman from the South and employed him forth- 
with. He joined the army just after the retreat from Brandywine 
and participated in the Battle of Germantown where, General Nash 
being mortally wounded, McIntosh succeeded to the command of 
the South Carolina Brigade. The orderly books of the army kept 
at Valley Forge make frequent mention of him.* 

On May 12, 1778, Washington appointed McIntosh to the 
command of the Western Department and, by May 28th, had ar- 





8 For his presence at the Battle of Germantown, see PMH&B, I, 396; Gen. Wee- 
don’s Valley Forge Orderly Book (255 copies only printed), (New York 
1902), 160; frequent mention of McIntosh at Valley Forge is found in the 
Orderly Books of the 2nd Penna., Continental Line, PMH&B, 344ff. 363ff; 

XXXVI, 37ff, 237ff; also the Orderly Books of Gen. Hand, Jbid., XLI. 
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ranged to have Colonel John Gibson substituted for Colonel Russell 
in command of the 13th Virginia Regiment at Fort Pitt and to have 
Colonel Daniel Brodhead proceed there with his 8th Pennsylvania 
Regiment.? Washington and Congress at first had hoped to imple- 
ment a thrust to Detroit, but the logistics of such an undertaking 
would have been too great a load for the war-weary states. Instead, 
McIntosh’s instructions ordered an expedition to chastise the Indians 
in the Ohio towns. McIntosh, however, did not give up the prospect 
of making the attack upon Detroit which, indeed, had been the prime 
source of nearly all of the attacks upon the frontiers in the West.'® 

Arriving at Fort Pitt on or about August 6th,'! General Mc- 
Intosh immediately planned the advance. He saw that a forward 
base of operations from which the expedition could “jump off” would 
prove advantageous, and he accordingly planned a fort to be con- 
structed on the far side of the Beaver. As a good commander he 
could not preclude the possibility of mounting an offensive against 
Detroit at some future time. On October 8th he transferred the 
headquarters of the Western Department to the new post, which he 
named Fort McIntosh. It stood on the high bank of the Ohio 
River near the foot of present Market Street in Beaver, Pennsyl- 
vania.'? At this place was concentrated the largest number of 
troops collected west of the mountains during the entire War of 
the Revolution.'® 

Fort McIntosh was laid out and built under the supervision of 
that competent French officer, the Chevalier de Cambray-Digny. 
This officer was a very interesting and outstanding example of the 
meritorious unselfishness that characterized some of our French 
friends. Highly recommended by Benjamin Franklin, he first served 
the state of North Carolina without compensation, then was com- 
missioned Lieutenant Colonel by Congress and assigned by Wash- 
ington to command the artillery and act as engineer officer in the 
Western Department. Later he was General Lincoln’s engineer in 
the defense of besieged Charleston and was captured with that place, 





9 Fitzpatrick, Writings of Washington, XI, 43940. Col. Gibson was the trans- 
lator of the classic Speech of Logan. 

10 Frontier Advance, 17-19, 121. 

11 Letter of Gen. Hand to Mrs. Hand, August 6, 1778. Frontier Advance, 125. 

12 Daniel Agnew, Fort McIntosh and Its Times, 19-20; Agnew, History of Penn- 
sylvania North of the Ohio and West of the Allegheny, 220-222; Frontier 
Forts of Penna., Harrisburg (1896). IT. 488. 

13 Tbid., 488. 
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in May 1780. Cambray was a charter member of the Order of 
Cincinnati. The Chevalier’s meticulous instructions for the care of 
the stores of equipment, ammunition, arms, and artillery are strong 
appeals “for to avoid, if possible, the bad effects of the vasting (sic) 
genius who reign all over this department.” ' 

The form of Fort McIntosh was very different from the usual 
representation of it taken from Frontier Forts Commission Report, 
which disregards all on-the-spot descriptions. It was quadrangular 
with the side toward the river longest, which would have made it 
trapezoidal, but with bastions projecting from all four angles. This 
would have made it appear like a star having only four points. These 
bastions were filled with earth to make raised platforms for mount- 
ing the six pieces of artillery upon them. (Some reports say only 
four pieces.) The lines still existed when Hon. Daniel Agnew 
viewed the spot in 1829 and “the places of the terminal bastions 
may yet be descerned,” he wrote in 1886.'° 

The major part of the force under McIntosh was composed 
of the 13th Virginia Regiment (the West Augusta Regiment), now 
under Colonel John Gibson, and the 8th Pennsylvania under Colonel 
Daniel Brodhead, both raised mainly in the frontier country now 
West Virginia and Pennsylvania. To this force was added some 
short-term militia from the same country, mainly recruited under 
Virginia authority." Among these was a company under Captain 
Bay of Colonel John Stephenson’s regiment.'? Stephenson was the 
big, good-natured, well-liked half-brother of Colonel William Craw- 
ford, friend of Washington."* 

Among these militiamen was an intelligent young Scotsman 
named Robert McCready, who had enlisted for a four months’ tour 
of duty at Fort Pitt, just in time to be marched to the new head- 
quarters at Fort McIntosh. Army life was not new to him, as he 
had been in a York County company in the Flying Camp in New 





14 A. Lasseray, Les Francaise Sous les Treize Etoiles, Paris (1935), I, 139; Kite, 
Brig. Gen. Louis-Lebegue Duportail, Baltimore (1935), 110; Frontier Advance, 
139; Lossing, Field Book of the Revolution, I1, 294; Heitman, 140; Penna. 
Archives, 2nd Ser., IIl, 261. 

15 Arthur Lee’s Journal, quoted in Agnew’s Fort McIntosh, 19, and partially from 
a collection of Putnam’s, Heart’s, Lee’s and other Journals, Munsell, 
Albany (1886), (100 copies only). 

16 Frontier Advance, 23. 

17 Robert McCready’s Pension Records, National Archives, Washington, D. C,, 
S-5747 (Robert McCready). 

18 Thwaites and Kellogg, Frontier Defense on the Upper Ohio, Wisconsin Historica) 

Society, Madison Wis. (1916), 190. 
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Jersey in 1776, had been under severe fire and bombardment at 
Paulus or Powles Hook in New Jersey, had been taken ill with 
“the fever and ague,” confined in Trenton hospital for many weeks, 
and finally marched to Philadelphia and discharged.'? Soon there- 
after, he had migrated, with friends, to what is now Washington 
County, Pennsylvania, and had taken up a tract of 332 acres on 
Scotts Run, a branch of Cross Creek, in what is now Jefferson 
Township, one mile east of the state line. He became a school 
teacher at Richard Wells’ Fort, presently across the state line in 
West Virginia, as he had formerly been in Maryland just across the 
state line from his York County home. 

Having left his native Scotland at the age of 20, McCready had 
sailed to America from Whitehaven in Cumberland in 1772. Ar- 
rived in New York, since the only occupation he had known was 
farming, he found employment upon a large farm in New Jersey. 
His stay there was rendered unpleasant to him because of the worldly 
atmosphere and non-observance of the Sabbath, which offended his 
deeply religious nature. This religious bent followed him through 
his whole life, since he was for many years one of the deacons of 
Cross Creek Presbyterian Church, and one of the founding fathers 
of Presbyterianism in the country west of the Monongahela. He 
was also one of the Justices of the Peace of Washington County. 
In later life he wrote a narrative, incomplete, however, for his family.”° 

The most surprising circumstance about this remarkable nar- 
rative is the fact that he left out what, to us, is the most interesting 
and most completely documented episode of his entire life. We can 
imagine what must have occurred when McCready arrived at the 
new headquarters beyond the Beaver. General McIntosh must have 
liked this big, youthful Scotsman and schoolmaster, for the fol- 
lowing general order was issued: 


Head Quarters 2nd of November 1778. 
Mr. Robert McCready is appointed adjutant of Col. Stephensons 


21 


regiment during the present expedition ... 2 
McCready’s sworn statement continues: “This order announcing 
my appointment was copied on the same day it was made by my 
predecessor in the orderly book of Colonel Stephenson’s regiment, 
which book was handed over to me and in which I afterwards re- 
19 Robert McCready, Pension Records, National Archives, S$-5747. 

20 The Robert McCready Family, Robert J. McCready, M.D., Pittsburgh (1907). 


21 Robert McCready, Pension Records, National Archives, S-5747. Library of 
Congress, MS. 
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corded the proceedings of said regiment and of the army during 
said campaign. Captain Bays Company belonged to Col. Stephen- 
son’s regiment.” 

More will be written of this Orderly Book, and it is expected 
to be reproduced in its entirety in a later number of THE WESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA HIstToRICAL MAGAZINE. We are first concerned, 
however, with another, more personal testimony Robert McCready 
contributed to the authentic history of this important military move- 
ment in the western theatre of the Revolution. He kept a journal?? 
from the day the army marched out of Fort McIntosh until two 
days after their arrival on the Muskingum, when they were engaged 
in building another fort which McIntosh called after his old friend 
and benefactor, now the President of the Continental Congress, Henry 
Laurens. Here again, the clever French Chevalier laid out the 
works in quadrangular form with bastions at the angles and super- 
intended the construction. 

According to his aifidavit filed with his pension papers, Mc- 
Cready returned to Fort McIntosh and was discharged January 15, 
1779. Supporting affidavits of fellow citizens and soldiers estab- 
lish clearly that he was the same Robert McCready whose history 
has been delineated and that his statement of services is true. 

Thus we are indebted to this Scottish schoolmaster-farmer, pro- 
genitor of a numerous line of distinguished descendants in Western 
Pennsylvania, for this on-the-spot history of the McIntosh expe- 
dition here printed for the first time. 

Very briefly the subsequent course of events at Fort Laurens 
may be stated. Colonel John Gibson with 150 of his 13th Virginia 
Regiment were left to garrison the post, while the main body marched 
back to the Beaver. According to the Hon. Henry Jolly,?’ later 
Associate Judge in Washington County, Ohio, who was then an 
enlisted man at Fort Laurens, soon after construction started on 
the fort three companies returned to Fort McIntosh with all of the 
packhorses. Reloading, they started back, meeting forces of militia 
marching up the road and, farther along, General McIntosh himself, 
Colonel Brodhead and Colonel Crawford with the regular troops. 
The escort and packhorses arrived back at Fort McIntosh on Christ- 
mas eve. 





22 Ibid. 
23 “Recollections of Henry Jolly,” Frontier Advance, 184-185. 
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By February the besieged little garrison was reduced to cooking 
old steer hides left by the Indians, and General McIntosh led a party 
with supplies to their relief, arriving early in March. The over- 
joyed garrison fired a salute when the relief party came into sight, 
which frightened the poor packanimals so that they broke away and 
dispersed in the woods, losing nearly all of the provisions. The 
troops again returned to Fort McIntosh, leaving Major Vernon with 
about 128 to man the fort. Early in June Major Campbell relieved 
Major Vernon, and during the first week of August the place was 
finally abandoned. McIntosh had left, Brodhead was in command, 
a whole series of courts martial, or courts of inquiry, were touched 
off, and the Detroit project abandoned. 

We have thus noted at least ten times that the road was trav- 
ersed by separate armed forces, besides the original advance of 
MclIntosh’s army. This in addition to four separate passages by 
Bouquet’s forces during the former campaign at the time of Pontiac’s 
war. The road was worn deeply by the end of the Revolution and 
remained permanently as a sword’s point poised at the heart of the 
Indian country. 

The writer is indebted to Dr. David C. Mearns and the staff 
of the Manuscript Division of the Library of Congress for their 
helpful interest in making these manuscripts available for presen- 
tation to a reading public awakened to the rich heritage of American 
tradition. To Miss Prudence B. Trimble, Editor of THE WESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA HIsTorRICAL MAGAZINE, is due thanks and recog- 
nition for helpful editorial advice. Also to Mr. Howard H. Peck- 
ham, Director of the William L. Clements Library, at Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, is due acknowledgment for continuing interest in Bouquet’s 
road, which continued for a century to carry civilization to the West. 
Professor Harold A. Thomas, Emeritus Professor of Civil Engi- 
neering at Carnegie Institute of Technology, did invaluable work in 
checking, tabulating, and plotting the information contained in sur- 
veyor’s field notes appended at the end of the Journal. In acknowl- 
edgment, we shall summarize his work. 

These notes are here mentioned because they exist at the end 
of the Journal; but for a time they seemed unintelligible, being ex- 
pressed thus: S 76° W 8° 12. It is obvious that a traverse line can 
have only one bearing and that the second figure must express 
distance, not degrees. If the distances were chains, the total was 
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just twice the number to correspond with the miles, quarter miles, 
and perches in which each day’s march was expressed in both the 
field notes and the Journal. It was, thus, obvious that the surveyor 
had used a Gunter’s half-chain. The columns in the notes, how- 
ever, were headed: “Courses,” “Outs,” and “Pins.” 

Professor Thomas came up with an interesting explanation. 
The head chainman started with ten iron pins in hand, an eleventh 
being in the ground to mark the end of the last measured distance, 
as is the usual custom with surveyors. Each time the chain was 
stretched, the head chainman used a pin to mark it and moved ahead, 
the rear chainman picking up the last pin and advancing, etc., etc., 
until the rear chainman had collected all of the pins and the head 
chainman was “out” of pins. The chief-of-party recorded in his 
book the “outs” plus the number of “pins” the rear chainman held 
in order to compute the length of a traverse line. Since an “out” 
was ten pins, and a “pin” was a half-chain, or two perches (rods), 
the number of miles, quarter miles, and perches could be computed. 

Errors occurred, however, in converting; and, between Camps 
4 and 5, the surveyor forgot to record daily distance. Also, the 
following day he forgot the cumulative distance from Fort McIntosh. 
He made an error of exactly 200 perches, which throws off the 
cumulative distances following. Other discrepancies occurred be- 
tween the surveyor’s notes and the distances converted to miles and 
transcribed in the Journal. Hence, the notes have proved to be 
practically useless as an effective check upon Hutchins’ map of 
Bouquet’s road. Descriptions in the notes do, however, fit in with 
certain descriptions in the Bouquet Journal. 
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RoBert McCreapy’s JOURNAL 


November 

4th 1778 Brigadier General Lachlan M‘Intosh with the Body of 
his Army marched from Fort M¢Intosh at 4°Clock in the afternoon 
and arrived at Camp [ ] Ne 1 distant from Fort M Intosh Six 
miles three Quarters and eight perches— this camp is Situate on 
A small branch of big Beaver Creek running nearly north.’ on our 
march this day we crossed no water only a small [spring] run that 
empties into the Ohio a little below the Fort.? The land in general 
of good quality and well Timbered. 


5th The march of the army was detained untill Twelve O Clock 
occasioned by the Negligence of the Centinels in suffering a num- 
ber of horses and Cattle to pass the lines . . . Arrived at Camp 
difficulty N° 2 late in the evening. this camp is Situate on a small 
Branch of little beaver creek running S. W. a beautifil Plain and 
not [an] improper place to erect a Block house. distant from Camp 
N° 1 Six Miles three quarters and forty perches. from Fort M’Intosh 
thirteen miles and a half and forty Eight Perches’ 


6t The Army marched about twelve O Clock and descended a 
steep hill and Crossed little Beaver Creek which is about four 
perches wide —-——— The Situation of this place renders the pas- 
sage of an Army difficult as well as dangerous —-——— as the Army 
ascended the hill on the other side an Alarm happened owing to 
some of the Militia Imprudently fireing at Deer. the Army Arrived 





1 McIntosh’s Camp No. 1 was at the same location as Bouquet’s No. 5 fourteen 
years before, in the extreme north-eastern corner of Ohio Township, Beaver 
County, ideal from every viewpoint. The distance was half a mile longer 
than Bouquet’s, since Bouquet’s line of march bypassed the site of the 
future fort by nearly a half a mile. See note 25 of The Orderly Book of 
Colonel Henry Bouquet’s Expedition against the Ohio Indians, 1764, 
Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, XLII, 32 (hereinafter noted 
as Bouquet’s Orderly Book, 1764, WPHM). 

2 This was Two Mile Run. 

3 This day’s march was 4 mile and a few perches longer than Bouquet’s distance, 
due no doubt to making a slightly longer circle around the swamp that lies 
immediately west of the camping site. Camp No. 2 was necessarily the same 
as Bouquet’s No. 6, since it is the only spot along the route which could have 
accommodated a camp requiring nearly 58 acres. The next day’s entry de- 
scribes the descent to the crossing of Little Beaver Creek. See note 30, 
Bouquet’s Orderly Book, 1764, WPHM, XLII, 192; Dr. William Smith’s An 
Historical Account of Bouquet’s Expedition, London edition (1766); Park- 
man’s edition (1868), Cincinnati, O. (1868), 47; Gen. Andrew Porter’s Journal, 

PMH&B, IV, 279 
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at Camp N° 3% with an hour of up Sun this is called Camp Pleasent. 
situate on a small branch Branch (sic) of little Beaver Creek the 
lines commanding all the hills around the camp a fine day and the 
night warm for the season 


7 The [Army] detained as usual by the horses and Cattle 
squandring out of the lines until the day was far spent 
About one mile from Camp on their march Capt Steel’ of the Thir- 
teenth Virginia Regiment who had Advanced somewhat in the front 
of the Army was alarm.d by the fireing of Two Guns in his front 
and Advanceing forwards found A Soldier Viz- 

Ross® of said Regiment ————— killed and 
Scalped by the Indians —————. the Army proceeded on to the 
Second fork of little Beaver running nearly South about four 
perches wide Advancing forwards about a mile further found Lieut 
Parks’ killed and Scalped likewise. they having both gone out t 
hunt in opposition to General orders fell a dishonorable and in Some 
measure unlamented prey to the Enemy The Army Proceeding 
arriv.d at Camp N° 4° an hour by sun in the evening —— this 
camp is likewise Situate on a small Branch of little Beaver running 
S. E. this is call.d Camp cruelty taken from the Instances of cruelty 
Aforementiond Distant from the former Camp five miles One Quar- 
ter And Sixty Eight Perches. from Fort M Intosh Twenty three 
miles three Quarters and twelve perches 








4 Since the Journal does not state the distance of this day’s march, by computa- 
tion from the previous day’s and next day’s distances, we find the march 
of the 6th to have been 414 miles 56 perches, or 18% miles 24 perches from 
Fort McIntosh. This was far short of Bouquet’s next camp, and must have 
been on the hillside just east of the village of Clarkson, Middleton Town- 
ship, Columbiana County, Ohio. 

5 David Steel was commissioned Captain in the 13th Virginia, West Augusta Reg- 
iment, Dec. 16, 1776, and retired Sept. 30, 1778, according to Heitman; the 
Draper MSS, however, show him to have been on this expedition. Frontier 
Advance, 442. He may have been in command of a militia company. Va. 
Mag. of History, XXXIV, 69, shows him as receiving a pension in 1840 and 
living in Augusta County. 

6 This may have been David Ross, a private soldier of the 13th Virginia, accord- 
ing to Captain (afterwards Judge) Jacob White of Hamilton County, Ohio. 
This may be in error, as that Ross lived many years in Butler County, Pa. 
Thwaites, Frontier Advance, 162-163. 

7 James Parks, commissioned Ist Lieutenant in the 13th Virginia, Dec. 16, 1776, 
killed Nov. 6, 1778. Heitman, Washington, D. C. (1914), 426. His family 
apparently received 2,666 acres of land. Historical Register of Virginians in 
the ‘Revolution, J. H. Gwathmey, Richmond, Va. (1938), 605. 

8 Camp No. 4 was a mile and a quarter east of Bouquet’s Camp No. 7, situated 

on a small stream flowing S.E., about 144 mile north of West Point, Madi- 

= Township, although the camp lay in Elk Run Township, Columbiana 
ounty. 
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8th The army marched at the usual hour and Arrived at Camp 
N° 5° by an hour of Sun called Camp Beaver ————— This is 
Situate on the Third Branch of little Beaver On Arising Ground 
Aproper Situation for a Block house. this day we marched over 
Shruby Ridges with intervening flats of good White Oak land and 
Smali Rivulets. the Bottoms brushy And and Grassy and in this 
place Very extensive. on this days march we passed the forks of 
the road The left Fork leading to New-comerstown At said forks 
Are many Trees marked to us unintelligebly'® 


Oth The army marched by the midle of the day up the Creek 
About Two miles and crossed at a Good ford'! ————— Passed 
over dry Ridges & arrived at Camp N° 6” called brushy camp 
Distant from Camp Beaver Six miles and One Chain." this Camp 
is Situate on A branch of little Beaver that Runs S E and falls into 
the Other a little below the ford. which Affords a large Bottom of 
Good land but somewhat Cold and Swampy. Arising hill on front 
and Rear ————— 


10 The army marched about 12 O Clock chiefly through barren 
dry Ridges untill we Arrived at Camp N 7 '* alias Smoaky Camp 
Situate on a small Branch of Sandy Creek a little to the right of 
the path leading to Tuskarawas Distant from the former 6 miles 





9 Camp No. 5 was evidently a mile short of Bouquet’s Camp No. 8 at Gavers 
Cross Roads, Wayne Township. See description in note 37, p. 194, WPHM, 
XL IT. The Bouquet Journal places his Camp No. 8 one mile before the 
crossing of Little Beaver, and McCready places McIntosh’s No. 5 at two 
miles before the crossing. 

10 This fork of the paths was a famous landmark of the times. See Dr. William 
Smith, An Historical Account, London ed. (1766), 11; Parkman edition 
(1868), 48, for similar descriptions of these painted trees. The spot was in the 
north-east corner of Wayne Township, Columbiana County, upon the hill 
34 mile from the West Fork of Little Beaver. Bouquet’s Orderly Book, 
WPHM, XLII, 795, note 37; Charles A. Hanna, Wilderness Trail, New York 
(1911), II, 193; bid. 203; Journal of John Rose (Baron Rosenthal), 
PMH&B, XVIII, 142. 

11 The ford of the West Fork of Little Beaver was about the present bridge on 
Route 518, so that it was nearly two miles from the camp site. 

12 Camp No. 6 was on nearly the same ground as Beuquet’s No. 9. It lay on 
rising ground in the fork of a wo variously called Big Creek or West 
Fork of Willard Run, flowing S.E. u.. 5. Topographical Map, Salineville 
Quadrant; Bouquet’s Orderly Book, v7 PHM, XLII, 195, note 40. 

13 This is concrete evidence that McIntosh’s route was surveyed and measured by 
the army engineers. 

14 By carefully scaling the distance, Camp No. 7 must have lain on beautiful 
ground on the south side of Sandy Creek to the right of Quaker Church 
Road (which almost certainly follows the Bouquet road), nearly opposite 


East Rochester. Bouquet’s Orderly Book, 1764, WPHM, 196, note 42. 
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and Three Quarters and Ten Chains. from Fort M Intosh Forty 
Miles three Quarters and ten Chains. the latter part of the day 
proved bad. the Night also and Continued 


11% The General thought proper to continue the Army and 
Ordered out a party from each line to Reconoiter with permission 
to hunt under certain Regulations. Amongst which report was to 
be made to the General of Discoveries. &c this morning — Lieut 
Coll? Bowyers'’ Arived from Fort M’Intosh with Sixty Nine men 
a small Brigade of pack-horses And some Stragling Bullocks - 





12th The army Marched from Smoaky Camp about 12°Clock 
several Barren ridges That divide the waters of little Beaver from 
those of Sandy Creek spent the day. and Oblig.d us to pitch at 
N° 8'6 which is called cam[p] delight distant from Smoaky Camp 
Seven Miles and Forty two perches. Situate on a large Bottom on 
the Bank of Sandy Creek a main branch of Miskingdom — 

On our march this day we passed a large Spring on the Road side 
where there was a tree marked with a war Pole two Scalps and 
the Resemblance of a moonack'’ or Ground hog denoteing the 
Wyandot Tribe supposed to have been the Same party who had 
killed Lieut Parks and Ross a fiew Days before 


13th The Army march.d about 1°Clock passed A large plain 
About A mile in length and half a mile in Breadth. cross.d A branch 
of Sandy creek About a perch wide —-——— Running nearly S. E 
and falling into the main creek About Thirty perches below where 





15 John Bowyer settled, 1753, in Augusta County, becoming a school-master, Cap- 
tain of militia in 1763; Justice of the Peace, 1770; Land Commissioner, 1776; 
Lieut. Colonel of Stephenson’s Virginia Riflemen; joined Lafayette in the 
Yorktown campaign; wounded July 6, 1781, at Jamestown Ford (Battle of 
Greenspring). He lived near Lexington, Rockbridge County, where he died 
in 1806. Virginia Magazine of History, XXVIII, 45; Frontier Defense, 105. 

16 McCready was mistaken about the ridge separating the waters of Beaver from 
Sandy Creek. They had left the nearest waters of the West Fork of Beaver 
Creek soon after leaving Camp 6. McIntosh leapfrogged past the site uti- 
lized by Bouquet on the outskirts of the present Minerva. Of course McIntosh 
was not of the same grade of military genius as Bouquet and did not choose 
his camp sites with the same eye to defensive positions. The present expedi- 
tion’s marches were of different lengths than Bouquet’s, but six of the camp 
sites were on the same ground as Bouquet’s camps. For appraisal of Bou- 
quet’s military acumen, see Bouquet’s Orderly Book, WPHM, 196, note 42. 

17 An early Maryland-Virginia name of the ground hog (Arctomysmonax), Hand- 
book of American Indians North of Mexico. Edited by Frederick Webb 
Hodge. Part I, Washington, Government Printing Office (1912). 
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the army crossed it.'* the day continued Cloudy and About Sun set 
began to Snow. the Army Encamped in their usual Form includ- 
ing the mouth of the aforemention’d Creek and Extending up the 
3ottom. this place is well Situate for A Block house Afording A 
beautiful Prospect and Abounding in pasture —-———— distant from 
the Former Two miles and One Quarter and Sixty Eight Perches 
and from Fort M Intosh 50 miles One fourth and Forty Perches 





14th It continued to Snow which Occasioned the Army to Re- 
main that day. About 12°Clock two delawar runners came to camp 
and Informed the General that the Delawar warriors were on there 
way to Join our Army and that they Designed to stay at Tuskarawas 
untill they got there And likewise Declared that the Indians who 
had Killed Lieut Parks and Ross had Came the Sandusky path!? for 
they had not Seen or heard of them traveling through their Neigh- 
bourhood ————— 


15% The army marched by 2°Clock and Arrived at Camp N° 
10** 2° by Sun sett. this camp is Situate on a small Branch of Sandy 
Creek Six miles and Six perches distant from the Former & Distant 
from Fort M’Intosh Sixteen?! miles one Quarter and Forty Six 
Perches on this days march we Passed Two Extensive plains . the 
first of which is One mile Three Quarters and Seventy Perches in 
length and three Quarters of A mile in Breadth near the lower end 
of which is a little rising?? on which being posted you had A View 
of the whole Army in their Order of marching. 120 Perches from 
thence there beginneth Another one mile and 24 Perches in length 





18 Camp No. 9 was, from the scaled distance, at the mouth of Armstrong Run, just 
below the town of Malvern, where the run flows in a S.W. direction. The 
march was only 1714 rods less than 2'%4 miles. 

19 The Sandusky Path joined the Great Trail, which the army was following, as had 
Bouquet, at the Crossing of the Tuscarawas. The Sandusky Path went on 
to Detroit. The Cuyahoga Path also joined at this great cross roads of the 
Indian country. Hanna, Wilderness Trail, U1, 203-205. 

20 McIntosh’s Camp No. 10 was evidently on the same ground as Bouquet’s No. 11, 
directly across Sandy Creek from Magnolia (north % mile), at the toe of 
an oval hill. Well chosen ground. Bouquet’s Orderly Book, 1764, WPHM, 
196, note 43. 

21 This is evidently a slip of the pen, as 5614 miles 46 perches is the correct com- 
putation. 

22 The Journal of Bouquet’s expedition describes these two planes as savannahs. 
They were originally free of trees and today constitute beautiful level farms, 
situated on perfectly level platforms of shelving land approximately thirty 
feet above the river bottom lands. The beautiful rounded knoll at the lower 
end of one of these is remarkable today, being covered with a growth of young 
evergreens. Smith’s An Historical Account, London edition (1766), 12; 

Parkman’s edition (1868), 49. 
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and little inferior to the other in Breadth each Yielding a beautiful 
Prospect 


16% The army march.d About 10°Clock and arrived at Camp 
Ne11 ?? by an hour and an half of up Sun. distant from the Former 
Six miles and 42 Perches. from Fort M’Intosh Sixty Two miles 
an half and Eight perches. Situate on the east Branch of a Creek 
call.d | ] creek About an half mile Above the mouth a fording. 
a beautiful prospect and a very good Situation for defence being 
Sarounded with plains descending from the Encampment on either 
Side 

17th Continued to Rain which confined the Army to their Tents 
and prevented marching 


18th The Army march.d about twelve OClock and Arriv.d at 
the banks of Tuskarawas by two hours of up Sun. as soon as Our 
Stock and Baggage had passed the River*+ the Army was form? in 
their usual Order of marching and continued passing through an 
Extensive plain into a Scattering wood where Ordred to halt for 
the Reception of the Indians &c who were fully apprised of Our 
Coming and held themselves in Readiness to receive us in great 
taste. they Formed themselves with great regularity. And when 
Our front Advanced near theirs they began the Salute with Three 
Indian Cheirs. from thence A Regular fire which was Returned By 
A hasty Running Fire round Our whole lines which being done 
we Encamped round our Brethren and Included the place where 
Col? Boqueat had Formerly erected a Block house?* ————— 





23 This camp. No. 11, was evidently at the mouth of Bear Creek, which Bouquet’s 
journalist calls “another small river, which they crossed about fifty perches 
(rods) above where it empties into the said branch of Muskingham ogo 
Creek). Here a high ridge on the right, and the creek close on the left, 
form a narrow defile about seventy perches long.” Smith, London ed., 12 13; 
Parkman ed., 50; Bouquet’s Orderly Book, WPHM, XLII, 196-197, note 46. 
The defile and the camp site are now covered by the backwater from the 
dam, the breast of which closes this narrow defile. 

24 This was the historic crossing place where the Great Trail branched, or where 
three very important trails converged. (See note 18, above.) The crossing 
place was the point upon which the Greenville Treaty Line (1795) hinged. 
It is clearly shown on the U. S. Topographical Map, Dover Quadrangle; also 
C. E. Sherman, Ohio Land Subdivision, Columbus, O., III (1925), 95; Hanna, 
Wilderness Trail, 11, 202-205. 

25 This is concrete evidence that Fort Laurens covered the exact site of Bouquet’s 
fort, where he left Captain Schlosser with 50 men to guard his communi- 
cations lines and storehouses of provisions for his homeward march. Smith, 
An Historical Account, London edition (1766), 13; Parkman edition (1868) 
51-52; Bouquet’s Orderly Book, 1764, WPHM, XLII, 191, 199, note 49. 
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19th Nothing material. Other than Employing Fatigues and 
Artificers to carry on the work of the Fort 


20% The Indians made A present to the General of A Quantity 
of Venison And Skins. and Expressed their great Grief for the 
loss of White Eyes?® their Chief but assurd the General there was 
Yet many Among them that Would render him as much Service as 
White Eyes Could Do was he then Alive. And keep the Chain as 
Bright. they likewise Insisted much on the Generals going down to 
their Town to Build A fort for their Defence And Safety —— 





In his official report to Vice-President George Bryan, of Pennsylvania, Nov. 
29, 1778, General McIntosh said: “. . . I erected a good strong Fort for the 
Reception & Security of Prisoners & stores, upon the Indian side of Ohio below 
Beaver Creek, with Barracks for a Regiment; and another upon the Mus- 
kingam River, where Colo. Bocquette had one formerly near Tuscarawas 
... Penna. Archives, VII, 133ff. The Tory trader, Nicholas Cresswell, 
visited the place in 1775 with his Indian concubine. Journal of Nicholas 
Cresswell, New York (1928), 113. He described it as “now demolished.” 

26 White Eyes, Delaware chief, was one of the great Indian statesmen. He en- 
visioned the time when his tribe should become civilized, live in peaceable 
trade relations with their white neighbors. The Treaty of Fort Pitt, 1778, 
was largely his work. While attempting to carry out the provisions of this 
treaty, White Eyes was perfidiously murdered by renegade whites. His body 
was quickly buried, and the story was told that he had died from smallpox. 
All feared the consequences. The officers entered into a solemn pact to keep 
the secret, and it was many years till the truth was known. Thwaites calls 
the assassins “more barberous than the savages they abhorred.” Frontier 
Advance, 20-21. 
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CHARLES AVERY 
Early Pittsburgh Philanthropist 


STANTON BELFOUR 


wardness was passing. Utopian contests for escape gave 

creative joy and friendship to thousands of generous and 
sanguine souls from Brook Farm to New Harmony, but acquisitive 
society sucked them all back into its vortex. Only the Mormons 
achieved success. Emerson wrote Carlisle that anyone you meet in 
the street might produce a new community project from his waist- 
coat pocket. Horace Greeley kept The New York Tribune columns 
open to all these movements; but his best advice to the workers of 
America was to go to Pittsburgh and beyond. 

But the greatest reform movement of the 1840’s was abolition. 
Jefferson’s “fire bell” rang through the Pittsburgh night as the name 
of the American Colonization Society began to appear in the testa- 
mentary giving of Pittsburghers. 

“Reverend” Charles Avery, a Methodist lay preacher, who 
accumulated wealth before he got religion, was one of the first 
abolitionists in Pittsburgh. He became a distinguished philan- 
thropist and the real pioneer in interracial relations in Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Avery was born in Westchester County, New York, on 10 
December 1784. As a youth he was determined to seek his fortune 
in the metropolis of his native state. He left his rural home and 
arrived in New York City as a stranger. In time he served as an 
apprentice in the drug business and rapidly gave evidence of strong 
abilities. He acquired friends, attended night school, and advanced 
steadily in his work. 

At age 28, Mr. Avery determined to seek his fortune in the 
West. Accordingly, he arrived in Pittsburgh on 28 August 1812 and 


De the 1840's, the age of irredentist democracy and awk- 


An address delivered at a meeting of the Western Pennsylvania Research 
and Historical Society by Dr. Belfour, Director and Secretary of The Pitts- 
burgh Foundation and Vice-President of the Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania.—Ed. 
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engaged in a partnership in the drug business. One of his partners 
was Congressman James S. Stevenson, who was involved in the 
manufacture of white and red lead, a business in which Mr. Avery 
subsequently became interested. 

For a number of years Mr. Avery was a partner in the Eagle 
Cotton Mill in connection with John and Thomas Arbuckle and 
others. Ultimately, it was the cotton business that was the founda- 
tion of his wealth, along with heavy investments in copper and drugs. 
In time he prospered in all his undertakings and soon was classed 
as a solid citizen among the enterprising leaders of Pittsburgh. He 
was a prudent man, careful in business transactions, and always 
reluctant to run into debt. 

Early in his life he espoused the cause of religion and con- 
nected himself with the Methodist Episcopal Church. He had grave 
doubts as to his duty and the best interests of the church, whether he 
should enter it as a regularly ordained minister, or serve it to the 
best of his ability, in connection with his business vocations, in the 
capacity of “local preacher.” After counselling with his friends and 
his own heart, he determined to adopt the latter course. 

So, Mr. Avery began to accumulate his own fortune and pro- 
ceeded to dispense it with a liberal hand. All the while he was 
proclaiming the doctrine of salvation and pointing the way to attain 
it. The leading and ruling idea of his life was that he was only the 
steward of God’s bounty, and, as a faithful trustee, he was account- 
able to Him for the welfare of his fellow-man and the glory of God. 
He soon became the dispenser of his own charities. Always frugal, 
temperate, and unselfish, Charles Avery practiced his benevolences, 
stewardships, and religion as a part of his daily life. He was a 
liberal and constant giver to the poor and needy—always without 
regard to color, nationality, or denomination. His contemporaries 
describe him as modest and retiring in his habits and disposition. 
He was devoted to the doctrine of free grace to all and was an 
advocate of the rights of the laity in church government. His views 
in regard to the latter induced him to withdraw from the Methodist 
Episcopal Church and become prominently identified with the move- 
ment to establish the Methodist Protestant Church. This association 
abided up to the time of his death. 

But it was with the question of slavery that he achieved his 
chief claim to fame and for which he is most remembered in Pitts- 
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burgh a century after his death. Early, he espoused the cause of 
the oppressed and much abused black race. He became thoroughly 
anti-slavery in sentiment and practice. He was intuitively the de- 
fender of the cause of the despised and friendless Negroes. It was 
sufficient for him to know they were poor, uneducated, degraded, 
and socially ostracized. His sympathy was excited as he made 
earnest efforts in their behalf. The Negroes of Pittsburgh soon found 
a benefactor in Charles Avery. He acknowledged Negroes as men 
socially equal in all respects and at a time when it was unsafe so to do. 

To test his own convictions by actual experiment, he founded, 
in 1849, a college for Negroes, the Allegheny Institute and Mission 
Church, on his own property. The design of the institution was to 
afford Negro youth the opportunity of obtaining a classical educa- 
tion. Mr. Avery died before the college went into actual operation, 
but he bequeathed $25,000 to aid in its maintenance. 

Charles Avery died on 17 January 1858. His fortune was esti- 
mated at $800,000, a large portion of which was given to charitable 
objects. In life he gave large sums for public and private bene- 
factions. After providing liberally for his wife (there were no 
Avery children), his own and his wife’s relatives, the residue of the 
Avery estate was left for the good of his fellow-men. In addition 
to the “colored institute,” there were bequests of $20,000 each for 
aging Methodist clergymen and Oberlin College, first college in the 
United States to admit Negroes. Also, bequests of $5,000 each were 
left to Passavant Infirmary (now Passavant Hospital) and the Insane 
Asylum of Western Pennsylvania Hospital (now Dixmont). The 
residue of the estate, estimated at $150,000, was assigned by his 
executors for the “dissemination of the gospel of Christ among the 
tribes of Africa” and also for “ . . . the education and elevation of 
the colored people of the United States and Canada.” 

In time the faithful and efficient management of the Avery 
Trust has accounted for more than double the maximum estimate 
of the testator. Grants have endowed normal and other schools in 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia, North Carolina, and Canada for the 
education of Negroes. 

Today in Pittsburgh, Charles Avery is remembered chiefly for 
the Avery African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church on his former 
property on the present North Side; Avery Street, which is con- 
tiguous to the Avery Church buildings, formerly his residence and 
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the Negro college he founded; his portrait at the Historical Society 
of Western Pennsylvania, his monument (see below) in Allegheny 
Cemetery; and the Avery scholarships at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, which is the present use of his endowment for the education 
of Negroes. Several leading Negro citizens of Pittsburgh have 
received their education at the University of Pittsburgh on Avery 
Scholarships. The Avery Church has given to the Zion connection 
a total of five bishops and has had 46 ministers. 

After Charles Avery died in Old Allegheny, he was buried in 
the beautiful ““God’s Acre” of Allegheny Cemetery. His executors 
erected a stately and costly mausoleum, surmounted by a colossal 
marble statue of Mr. Avery. Today it is the tallest and one of the 
most impressive monuments in a cemetery famous for elaborate me- 
morials and prominent people. 

The Avery monument has on one side the figure of Charity, 
on another the figure of Justice, and on the opposite sides the 
following appropriate passages from Scripture: 

“The tree is known by its fruit.” 
(Matthew VII: 33) 


“He hath dispersed abroad; he hath given to the 
poor; his righteousness remaineth forever.” 


(2 Corinthians IX: 9) 


“Remember the words of the Lord Jesus, how he 


said, ‘It is more blessed to give than to receive.’ ” 
(Acts XXII: 35) 


“The memory of the just is blessed.” 
(Proverbs X:7) 

As we contemplate the problems of interracial relations and the 
ordeal of segregation at mid-century, let us not forget the grapes 
of wrath have not yet yielded all their bitter vintage. 

Charles Avery belongs to the philanthropic tradition in Pitts- 
burgh, beginning with James O’Hara before 1800 and progressing 
through the nineteenth century to the current scene when prominent 
citizens continue to make lasting gifts to the community. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF PRO-FRENCH SENTIMENT 
IN PENNSYLVANIA, 1790-1800 
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democracy of Revolutionary times to the conservatism of 
Federalist leadership. Beneath the surface of events remained 
a spirit molded by “republican plainness.” ! 

This political structure was to be shattered and reshaped by 
the impact of the French Revolution. Within a few weeks after the 
setting up of the new government there began a series of events in 
France that democratized France and America. In America this 
movement stirred political passions, “leveled” American society, and 
helped to create the lines of party demarcation. Strange as it may 
seem, the center of this Francophile spirit was Philadelphia, and 
from this town was disseminated pro-French sentiments through 
societies, newspapers, and political units. 

Mainly, Pennsylvanians viewed the French Revolution as a 
continuation of their own struggle for liberty. The reaction of the 
Francophiles early in 1793 was to arouse a feeling of hostility to 
ceremonious form and display on the part of public officers. Wash- 
ington took the brunt of these attacks, for in Pennsylvania he was 
charged with aristocratic tendencies for his levees, his aloofness in 
public, and his coach.2 Two points of attack developed against 
Washington in 1793: first, an effort was made in Congress to 
substitute for the head of Washington on the national coins “an 
emblematical figure of Liberty” and, second, opposition arose to the 
Pennsylvania Assembly having postponed their ball until President 
Washington’s birthday. The Francophiles denounced the militia 
officers for waiting on the president on his birthday as an idolatrous 


B 1790 Pennsylvania had made the cyclical swing from the 


Dr. Everett, a frequent contributor to THE WeEsTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
HistoricaL Macazing, is Professor of History at West Chester State Col- 
lege.—Ed. 


1 Edward S. Maclay, ed., Journal of William Maclay (New York, 1890), 5. 

2 J. Thomas Scharf and Thompson Westcott, History of Philadelphia (Philadelphia, 
1884), I, 472; American Daily Advertiser, January 9, 1794; see also “Veritas” 
in National Gazette, June 7, 8, 1793. 
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affair. His foreign policy was attacked; urgent petitions circulated 
throughout Pennsylvania “to give at once to the commerce of France 
with America, in drawing henceforth from the United States the 
greatest part of the subsistence and stores necessary for the armies, 
fleets, and colonies of the French Republic.” 

Wars and rumors of wars ran riot in the state. There was talk 
of arming privateers, of sending troops to Canada, Louisiana, and 
Florida. In Philadelphia mobs ranged the streets. Years later 
John Adams recalled the furor: “ . ten thousand people in the 
streets of Philadelphia, day after day, threatened to drag Washington 
out of his house, and effect a revolution in the government, or compel 
it to declare war in favor of the French Revolution and against 
England... ”? 

With such Francophile sentiment within the land it would be 
supposed that here was a cohesive unit of Frenchmen. Such was 
not the case. Although there were about thirty thousand French- 
men in the United States by 1800, with Philadelphia having a 
greater proportion than any other city, the great majority were either 
émigrés from France or fugitives from the uprising of the blacks 
in San Domingo. Thus these French nationals were antagonistic 
to the principles of the French Revolution.* This demarcation of 
affiliation was evident in the French societies of Pennsylvania. In 
Philadelphia the Friends of Liberty and Equality was truly a Jacobin 
club that engaged in recruiting a French army for the west. Anthony 
DuPlaine and Peter Barriere were leaders in this society. It is inter- 
esting to know that the French Benevolent Society was denounced 
in Pennsylvania as “traitorous and aristocratic” in helping émigrés 
and San Domingo refugees.’ Named among the leaders of the 
French Patriotic Societies are Gayetan Aiguier, Francois Maurice, 
Paul Bentalou, Peter S. DuPonceau and Anthony DuPlaine. 

It is interesting that the Federalists in Pennsylvania, indeed, in 
America, made no distinction among the émigrés, the refugee from 
San Domingo, or the revolutionist. The name “French” covered a 
3 John Adams to Jefferson, June 30, 1813, in John Adams, Works (ed. by Charles 

F. Adams—Boston, (1850-56), X, 47. See also Adams to Van der Kemp, 

February 18, 1794, Folio AM006 in Francis Adrian Van der Kemp papers, 

in Historical Society of Pennsylvania, hereafter called H.S.P. 

4 John C. Miller, Crisis in Freedom (Boston, 1952), 42; it is rather interesting 

that Gallatin estimated the anti-Revolution French at 99 out of 100. 

5 Minutes of Société Francaise des Amis de la Liberté et de 'Egalité; Scharf and 


Westcott, op. cit., 1, 472; Francis $. Childs, French Refugee Life in the United 
States 1790-1800 (Baltimore, 1940), 148. 
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multitude of sins, always being “most vile and worthless.”® French 
became synonymous with Jacobin in Federalist eyes, and Jacobin 
was the epitome of loose morals, in religion and revolution. It even 
got to the point where a man’s political views should be tested be- 
fore being permitted to follow the pursuits of love. No bundling 
with Democrats became the variation of a theme that was preached 
in Pennsylvania and New England.’ Indeed, in no uncertain terms, 
the Federalist press in Philadelphia preached that to love a Demo- 
crat or Frenchman was to invite ravishment, profligacy, and de- 
bauchery. Also, with vivid passages of the imagination, Pennsyl- 
vanians were advised to remove their wives from the infernal fra- 
ternal embrace “of horrid outlandish sans-culotte Frenchmen” and 
from the deflowering tendencies of the Gallic rooster and vile Anti- 
Federalists.® 

Of all the areas of Pennsylvania to receive the impact of French 
ideas, Philadelphia became the most disturbed. It, indeed, seemed 
to have a lapse in its moral tone, although hardly immoral. The 
Quaker City by 1791 became more epicurean and frolicsome. French 
styles of the ci-devant royalists dominated the wardrobes and man- 
ners of the Federalist rich. Fencing masters, makers of French ices, 
dancing masters, managers of public baths, hairdressers, and wig 
makers implanted the éclat of the ancien regime in Philadelphia. 
French foods, music, balls, and plays filled the sensory impressions. 
From San Domingo came the French women of color who lived in 
luxurious establishments serving as courtesans to Americans, French, 
and French colonials. Even young Quaker maids were thrilled by 
Gallic serenades. All the appurtenances of Versailles found their 
way into Pennsylvania in the decades of the 1780’s and 1790's; 
hotels, cosmetics, shoes, pastries, and even cabarets were im- 
ported from France!? Therefore, Philadelphia’s change in moral 





6 Pennsylvania Herald and York General Advertiser, August 1, 1798; Porcupine’s 
Gazette, July 3, 1798; Country Porcupine, November 10, 1798; What Is Our 
Situation? By an American (Philadelphia, 1798), 21. 

7 The Pennsylvania Herald and York General Advertiser, August 2, 1799. 

8 Carlisle Gazette, January 28, 1795; Porcupine’s Gazette, July 3, 1798; Pennsyl- 
vania Herald and York General Advertiser, August 1, 1798: What Is Our 
Situation? op. cit., 7-10; The American Museum, or Universal Magazine, 
1792, 289; Philadelphia Gazette, July 6, 1799. 

9 A Frenchman named Glaise in June, 1795, installed seven bath tubs in his house 
at 120 South Front Street. The subscription fees were $1.00 for three baths, 
$8.00 for a month, and $.50 for one bath. Kenneth Roberts and Anna M. 
Roberts, eds., Moreau de St. Méry’s American Journey, 1793-1798 (New 
York, 1947), 177. 
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tone was not the work of the revolutionary French, but rather the 
work of the émigré that predominated in the higher classes until 
the coming of sans-culotte manners to Philadelphia by 1793. From 
the revolutionary sans-culotte of Paris came the workmen’s style of 
pantaloons to replace the genteel knee breeches, silk stockings, silver 
buckles, and queue of the well-to-do.'° Then in social style as in 
politics, there was a clash of ideologies that helped to democratize 
America. 

To other states Pennsylvania had a mongrel air about it, made 
up of cantankerous elements of Scotch-Irish, Germans, “hordes of 
wild Irishmen,” the newfangled French. Indeed Rufus King said 
that New England would have hanged the men who in Pennsylvania 
were elected to Congress.'' In the decade from 1790-1800 a new 
influx of Irishmen came to America. Most of them possessed antip- 
athies to England that ranged from verbal opposition to revolu- 
tionary plotting. Members of the United Irishmen who had con- 
spired with France to overthrow England came to Pennsylvania. 
Here men such as Wolfe Tone, Hamilton Rowan, Napper Tandy, 
Dr. James Reynolds, Robert Moore, John Richard McMahon, John 
McGuirk settled temporarily and plotted their plots, so say the 
Federalists, to overthrow the government in the name of liberty, 
equality, and fraternity.'2 To the “rich, the well-born, and able” of 
Pennsylvania the name Irish meant the anathema of wildness and 
treason. 

Throughout the period from 1790 to 1798 the days of public 
celebration became events of ideological contention, so that demo- 
cratic societies vied with aristocratic Federalism. After the year 
1792 an effort was made by Federalists to supplant July 4 as a 
popular holiday with Washington’s Birthday, aping the aristocratic 
traditions of royal England. Federalist criticism of July 4 is amply 
demonstrated in “Oliver Oldschool’s” Portfolio: “The reading of 
10 See “State House Garden” (1798) and “State House Yard” (1799) by William 

Birch in Philadelphia Free Library. James Monroe was the last of the pres- 

idents to cling to genteel knee breeches; a good picture of this transition is 

the sketch by Lewis Miller, York County, “Lutheran Christening,” 1805. 
11 Rufus King, The Life and Correspondence of Rufus King, ed., by Charles R. 

King York, 1894-1900), II, 371; see also Country Porcupine, Novem- 
12 ie te 24, August 2, 1799; American Daily Advertiser, February 11, 1799; 

Gazette of the United States, June 16, 1800; John Wood, The Suppressed 

History of the Administration of John Adams (Philadelphia, 1840), 15-17; 


John Beckley to William Irvine, May 17, 1799, William Irvine Papers 
(H.S.P.); Porcupine Gazette, July 22, 1799. 
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the Declaration of Independence on every anniversary of the Ameri- 
can Republic is an improper act, as it tends to prolong in the minds 
of an ignorant and brutal mob animosity and hatred against a nation 
with which we are united by similarity of language, laws, religion, 
customs, and habits, and with which we reciprocate a large and 
lucrative commerce.” '? Later Joseph Dennie, the editor of this 
weekly, wrote: “Today Mr. Jefferson’s July paper is read by a few 
willing to gull the miserable populace. The farce of republicanism 
is acted with much Bartholomew-fair drollery. Independence is 
very noisy in the morning, nonsensical orations are pronounced at 
noon, patriotism is exceedingly drunk at night.” '* The antipathy 
for “the glorious Fourth” is partly explained by the fact that this 
day was the time of the “mobocracy,” when the plebeian societies 
of carpenters, mechanics, coopers, and cordwainers, and the demo- 
cratic societies used it as a day of “common man’s remembrance of 
a common man’s struggle for freedom.” '' On this day the demo- 
cratic societies of Pennsylvania carried on philanthropic donations 
to debtors in prison. Second only to the celebration of July 4 was 
3astille Day. 

Between 1793 and 1798 the symbols of the French Revolution 
prevailed in America. At public celebrations young girls and boys 
dressed in white, with tri-colored ribbons, and holding baskets of 
flowers, strewed flowers before processions. The Carmagnole was 
danced and Ca Ira and Marseillaise played. Obelisks of freedom 
were devised and carried by Americans and French. Branches of 
oak became symbols of freedom. In 1793 and 1794 in Philadelphia 
the British flag was even burned in Market Street. With the ex- 
pansion of the Revolution in Europe, Pennsylvania journalists of 
pro-French sympathies aped the signs and sympathies of Gallicism. 
French broadsides were headlined “Vive la République.” Domestic 
news that would now rate first page space was limited usually to 
lines that were devoid of details. Foreign news, and in particular 
French news, dominated the front page and even succeeding pages 
with details..6 Pikes were sported by militia companies of Phila- 





13 Portfolio, April 12, 1801. 

14 Portfolio, July 4, 1801. Duane called this paper “Portable Foolery.” 

15 American Daily Advertiser, May 5, 1794; Pennsylvania Gazette, July 1, 1799. 

16 See examples in the following newspapers: Pittsburgh Tree of Liberty, July 3, 
November 6, 27, 1802; Pittsburgh Gazette, November 15, 1794; Carlisle 
Gazette, January 7, 28, 1795; Meadville Crawford Weekly Messenger, Jan- 
uary 30, 1805; Uniontown Fayette Gazette and Union Advertiser, July 5, 
1797; Washington, Pa., Herald of Liberty, May 5, 1799. 
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delphia; the bonnet rouge, symbol of liberty and freemen, appeared 
on the streets, on pikes and on heads. At taverns it became a custom 
to pass the bonnet rouge from person to person as each made a 
toast. The American and French flags appeared together. Liberty 
poles gained prevalence as symbols of a new liberty.'7 French 
cockades were worn. Brawls marked the sentiments of the partici- 
pants. 

Even American money reflected feelings of the times. In 
October, 1793, the first coin struck by the mint was a copper cent 
bearing as a device a head of the Goddess of Liberty, hair freely 
streaming backward unbound; other coins followed the same device, 
but in 1795 the first gold eagle and half-eagle had a head of liberty 
wearing the bonnet rouge. 

The term “citizen” became prevalent among Democratic-Re- 
publican militia and civilians. The First Light Infantry of Phila- 
delphia had the name of sans-culottes. How far these symbols of 
the French Revolution went is demonstrated by this contemporary 
account: “Societies are being formed . . . in imitation of the Jacobin 
clubs; everything that is respectable in society is condemned as 
aristocratic ; politeness is looked upon as a sort of lese republicanisme ; 
the common forms of expression in use by the sans-culottes are 
adopted by their American disciples; the title ‘citizen’ becomes as 
common in Philadelphia as in Paris, and in the newspapers it is the 
fashion to announce marriages as partnerships between citizen Brown, 
Smith or Jones and the citesse who has been wooed to such an 
association.” '* 

Three events between 1793-1798 coalesced French sentiment in 
Pennsylvania: the Genet affair, proclamation of neutrality, and Jay’s 
Treaty. Each event in itself excited so much interest throughout 
the state that it became the basis for partisanship. Eventually, to- 
gether, they developed a cumulative power that formed the basis of 
issues in the formation of the Democratic-Republican party. These 
events and issues have been dealt with adequately by such men as 
F. J. Turner, George Clinton Genet, C. M. Thomas, S. F. Bemis, 
H. M. Tinkcom, Frank Monaghan, and others; therefore they will 
not be examined here. 

So far this article has dealt with the events that implemented 





17 Pennsylvania Archives, Second Series, IV, 46, note; ibid., 389. 
18 General Advertiser, May 17, June 30, 1794; Charles Hazen, Contemporary Amer- 
ican Opinion of the French Revolution (Baltimore, 1897), 52. 
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pro-French sentiment in Pennsylvania. Now exactly what organi- 
zations took up this sentiment to disseminate it throughout the state 
and even the nation? The Democratic-Republicans had a penchant 
for organizing in taverns; here pro-French leveling sentiment and 
democratic principles could be organized around a pot of ale. To 
name just a few taverns in Philadelphia dedicated to pro-French 
philosophy is to understand the bibulous nature of the age: George 
Lesher’s, Ogden’s, Swan Tavern, Richardet’s, Isaac Fish’s, City 
Tavern, Oeller’s Hotel. Even Pittsburgh had the General Butler 
Tavern, Smur’s, and John Maries dedicated to the Clapboard Row 
Junto. 

Two other important organizations that served as points of 
unity for disseminating politics and the pro-French feeling were the 
American Philosophical Society and a few educational institutions. 
The American Philosophical Society was composed of approximately 
450 members in the period of the 1790’s. Its make-up was of scien- 
tists, authors, doctors, printers, professional men. Membership to 
this organization was not limited to Philadelphians, neither was it 
limited to only Pennsylvanians, for its members came from other 
states and colonies. Jefferson faithfully attended the meetings of 
this society with John Beckley of Virginia. Francois Alexandre 
Frederic La Rochefoucauld, Duc de Liancourt, M. de Grandprey 
and Moreau de St. Méry, friends of the Revolution, were members 
of this society. Dr. James Tilton of Newcastle, Delaware, John 
Deas of Charleston, South Carolina, Samuel Vaughan and John 
Vaughan of Jamaica and Philadelphia were also members of this 
society.'? The leadership in the decade of the 1790’s consisted of 
the friends of Benjamin Franklin and of young intellectuals and 
radicals. Foremost among these men was the scientist-philosopher- 
democrat David Rittenhouse who had served on the Committee of 
Public Safety and helped frame the Pennsylvania Constitution of 
1776; other old friends of Franklin were Dr. Benjamin Rush, Dr. 
George Logan, Dr. James Hutchinson, Dr. William Shippen, all 
of whom followed Franklin’s tenets. The young Philadelphians in 
this society were Alexander J. Dallas, Benjamin Franklin Bache, 
Jonathan D. Sergeant, Peter S. DuPonceau. From Western Penn- 
sylvania came David Redick, John Hoge, Dr. Absalom Baird, John 
Ewing, William Barton. These intellectuals in this society stirred 





19 American Philosophical Society, Proceedings (Philadelphia, 1888), 830. 
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up democracy and pro-French sentiment. The American Philo- 
sophical Society became a fountainhead of pro-French sentiment that 
penetrated into the American hinterland. 

The University of Pennsylvania also possessed a brilliant core 
of men who organized political leadership to challenge Federalism 
and to support the French. The greatest leader of this group was 
James Hutchinson, doctor, Revolutionary War veteran, brilliant pro- 
fessor of chemistry, and party organizer. His astute leadership is 
amply demonstrated in his attempt to build up party ranks through 
winning over the French and Irish immigrants to the Democratic- 
Republican party. Among the other leaders of pro-French senti- 
ment serving as trustees or faculty members of the University of 
Pennsylvania were Alexander J. Dallas, Peter S. DuPonceau, Blair 
McClenachan, and David Rittenhouse.2® Years later John Adams 
recorded his impressions of Dr. Hutchinson and his colleagues in 
these terms: “The coolest and firmest minds, even among the Quakers 
in Philadelphia, have given their opinions to me, that nothing but 
the yellow fever, which removed Dr. Hutchinson and Jonathan 
Dickinson Sergeant from this world, could have saved the United 
States from a fatal revolution of government.” *! Also it is inter- 
esting to notice that in the minds of some people the appearance of 
Jacobinism and yellow fever in Philadelphia was looked upon as the 
wonder-working ways of Providence punishing the heretics in re- 
ligion and politics. Philadelphia, in the period from August to 
November, 1793, became a ghost town with 17,000 people fleeing 
into the countryside; the yellow fever epidemic was not due to poor 
sanitation, in the mind of that age, but to the punishment of God, 
for Americans falling into the ways of the French. The Gazette of 
the United States, June 21, 1800, succinctly stated it in this manner: 
“God had sent out one as a corrective of the other. Our cities 
have been punished in proportion to the extent of Jacobinism; and 
in general at least three out of four of the persons who have perished 
by pestilence have been over-zealous partizans.” 

If the University of Pennsylvania represented the academic hub 





20 Maclay, op. cit., 379, 390-391; Charles Biddle, Autobiography (Philadelphia, 
1883), 251, 253; American Daily Advertiser, July 20, 27, 31, 1792; Gazette 
of the United States, July 25, 1792; James Hutchinson to Albert Gallatin, 
August 19, September 14, 25, 1792, Gallatin Papers, IV, New York Historical 
Society (originals), microfilm Darlington Library, University of Pittsburgh. 

21 John Adams to Thomas Jefferson, June 30, 1813, Writings, ed., C. F. Adams 

(Boston, 1850-1856), X, 47. 
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of pro-French sentiment, academies and colleges in other parts of 
Pennsylvania held firmly to democracy, pro-French doctrines, and 
liberalism. Franklin College, established at Lancaster in 1787, was 
an outgrowth of a desire to educate the German citizenry; through 
the influence of the Muhlenbergs this college had strong ties with 
pro-French leanings and with democracy.?2 Washington Academy 
seems to have been linked firmly to western radicalism, for here 
from 1787 to 1794 such “whiskey boys” and pro-French democrats 
as James Marshall, James Edgar, John M’Dowell, Absalom Baird, 
David Redick, and James Allison were members of the board of 
trustees. The most popular lawyer in Washington and eventual 
leader of the Whiskey Insurrection, David Bradford, was secretary 
of the board of trustees from 1787-1794. Books for this academy 
were secured from B. F. Bache’s bookshop, “in preference to any 
other.” *? Furthermore three members of the Washington Demo- 
cratic Society—James Allison, Colonel John Canon, and John 
M’Dowell—started the Canonsburg Academy (later named Jefferson 
College). It is remarkable that of the three colleges created in 
Pennsylvania previous to 1800 two had strong elements of the Demo- 
cratic-Republican party and a pro-French following within them. 

Another force for spreading French sympathy in Pennsylvania 
was the city and county militia units. In the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries the heritage of the militia system of Pennsylvania 
was to be found in units of organization stemming from the Ameri- 
can Revolution: committees of correspondence and the Associators. 
Thus the militia system itself, founded on county lines and possessing 
a democratic framework of government, became an agency for spread- 
ing social, economic, and political sentiments. In this militia system 
there was a chain of command that kept the people informed from 
the capital by passing information to the county militia and then to 
smaller district units. Philadelphia was the hub from which propa- 
ganda emanated.”* 

The French-English conflict in Europe had a definite and 
tangible impact on Pennsylvania militia organizations. Two units 


22 George W. Richards, German Pioneers in Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 1905), 55. 

23 Minutes and Proceedings of the Board of Trustees of Washington Academy 
(manuscript in the business office of Washington and Jefferson College, Wash- 
ington, Pennsylvania); Eugene P. Link, Democratic Republican Societies 
1790-1800 (New York, 1942), 169. 

24 American Daily Advertiser, April 25, 1794, Link, op. cit., 25; Paul Selsam, 
The Pennsylvania Constitution of 1776 (Philadelphia, 1936), 66-77. 
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arose in Philadelphia as the élite corps of opposing forces: the 
Federalist Macpherson’s Blues and Colonel John Shee’s Republican 
Legion. Members of Shee’s Legion had to take a “test” oath to 
attain membership. It was easy to delineate the Philadelphia 
militia organizations along partisan lines. Federalist units included: 
Macpherson’s Blues, Captain McKean’s Federal Horse, Dunlap’s 
Dragoons, and at least six other companies. Democratic-Republican 
units included: Colonel Shee’s Republican Legion, Captain Johnson’s 
Infantry, Captain Rush’s Infantry, Captain Kessler’s Light Infantry, 
and at least eleven other distinct units of pro-French sympathies. 
It is readily seen that the majority of Philadelphia companies were 
Democratic-Republican by nature and Francophile in spirit. In 
Pittsburgh the two factions did not develop such clear-cut political 
demarcation in the make-up of militia companies. The militia of 
the four southwestern counties was commanded by Major General 
Gibson, a Federalist of Allegheny County. Needless to say the 
officers in the Third Division were mainly Federalists and strongly 
anti-French. The degree to which partisanship expressed itself is 
to be found in the enmity between Hugh Henry Brackenridge and 
James Brison—Federalist, prothonotary of Allegheny County, sec- 
retary of the board of trustees of the Pittsburgh Academy, and a 
captain of the Pittsburgh Troop of Light Dragoons.** The political 
potency of the militia units of Pittsburgh is aptly demonstrated in 
the bombastic rivalry between Major General Presley Neville, 
Federalist and brigade-inspector, and General Alexander Fowler, 
Democratic-Republican and pro-French demagogue. From the bom- 
bastic harangues of General Fowler a number of points emerge: 
(1) the common soldiers in the Pittsburgh militia were mainly 
Republicans and (2) French symbols of the revolution (such as 
“citizen-soldier”) emerged frequently in General Fowler’s work. 
William Gazzam, ambitious son of Erin and supporter of Republi- 
canism, served as brigade-major and countersigned the orders of 
Fowler.*° In conclusion it should be emphasized that one reason 
why Pittsburgh had such a strong anti-French leadership was found 
in a chapter of the Society of the Cincinnati. In Pennsylvania, as 
in other states, the Order of the Cincinnati in the eyes of the 
Democratic-Republicans was a threat to American liberties and 





25 Pittsburgh Gazette, December 21, 1799, August 16, 1800. May 11, 1799. 
26 Tree of Liberty, November 1, December 6, 1800. 
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democracy. True in the beginning this society was created in 1783 
by officers of the Continental Army to form a charitable fund for 
the support of needy officers and to preserve a bond of brotherhood 
between the officers of the American army and their French com- 
rades-in-arms. But to the democratic west this organization was a 
“self-created” society of officers that perpetuated aristocratic tra- 
dition since it provided that membership should descend to the eldest 
son or, in failure thereof, to collateral branches which might be 
deemed worthy of the honor. Is it any wonder that the great 
democrat Thomas Jefferson branded the society as a poisonous off- 
shoot of European aristocracy? To Pennsylvania Democratic-Re- 
publicans it was “A Race of Hereditary Patricians.” 27 

Strong units of pro-French sentiment arose in America when 
Genet made his vainglorious way across the Unitea States, leaving 
behind a trail of Democratic-Republican Clubs modeled upon the 
Revolutionary Clubs of France. Unlike the French variety, the 
American Democratic-Republican Clubs were not organs of bloody 
revolution ; in principle they were dedicated to the support of liberty 
and democracy. In the minds of the Federalists, especially Alex- 
ander Hamilton, the pro-French sympathies of the Democratic- 
Republican clubs would breed revolution and chaos; for, according 
to Hamilton, Genet was the man who had “brought the eggs of these 
verminous reptiles to our shores,” and these reptilian eggs had 
hatched into clubs of Democratic-Republican delinquents who prom- 
ised to give the United States the ‘‘Parisian horrors.” 78 Even 
Washington condemned the Democratic Societies as instruments of 
the “French faction.” In numerous instances he scourged these 
societies as instruments of intrigue, sedition and disaffection. Wit- 
ness the following statement: “I early gave it as my opinion to the 
confidential characters around me that, if these Societies were not 
counter-acted (not by prosecutions, the ready way to make them 
grow stronger) or did not fall into disesteem from the knowledge 
of their origin . . . that they would shake the government to its 





27 Letters of Members of the Continental Congress, VII, 425; L. B. Walker, ed., 
Bland Papers (Philadelphia, 1897), II, 112. 

28 Alexander Hamilton, Works, edited by Henry Cabot Lodge (New York, 1904), 
VII, 353 ff. Annals of Congress, III, 925-928; see also Peter Porcupine, 4 
Little Plain English (Philadelphia, 1795), 70; Gazette of the United States, 

June 21, July 24, August 20, December 22, 1794; National Gazette, June 8, 

July 20, 1793. 
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foundation.” *? On September 25, 1794, he wrote to Burges Hall 
from Philadelphia: “The insurrection in the western counties of 
this state . . . may be considered as the first ripe fruit of the 
Democratic Societies.” 3° 

From such statements it may be concluded that the Federalists 
looked upon the Democratic Societies as enemies of religion, order, 
and economic stability. In the mind of Hamilton these clubs were 
Jacobin in nature, dedicated to the projection of the French Revo- 
lution into America. 

In Pennsylvania the Democratic-Republican Clubs intermingled 
with the militia groups. As far as documentary knowledge is con- 
cerned, nine Democratic-Republican clubs were organized in Penn- 
sylvania, three of them in Philadelphia.*! The nerve-center of these 
societies was Philadelphia, and the parent society of Pennsylvania 
and out-of-state societies was the Democratic Society of Pennsyl- 
vania.*?. This group, on organizing, requested that its constitution 
be published in all newspapers. Its first circular, sent to county, 
state and national leaders, possessed intense pro-French feelings. 
A few salient lines of its January 9, 1794, resolutions were the 
following: “4th. Resolved that we ought to resist to the utmost of 
our power all attempts to alienate our affections from France, and 
detach us from her alliance and to connect us more intimately with 
Great Britain, that all persons who, directly or indirectly promote 
this unnatural succession, ought to be considered by every free 
American as enemies to republicanism and their country.” ** It is 





29 George Washington, Writings, edited by J. C. Fitzpatrick (Washington, 1931- 
1944), XXXIII, 23; see also ibid, XXXV, 102-103; William Duane, 4 
Letter to George Washington (Philadelphia, 1796), 18; National Gazette, 
June 12, 1793; George Washington, Writings, edited by W. C. Ford (New 
York, 1889-1903), XII, 451-452. 

30 Ibid., XII, 465; see also ibid., XII, 454, 486. ; 

31 They were the German Republican Society, 1793, the Democratic Society of 
Pennsylvania, 1794, the True Republican Society, 1798—all of Philadelphia; 
Mingo Creek, the Society of United Freemen, 1794; Washington, Democratic 
Society; Republican Society of the Mouth of the Yough, 1794; Carlisle, 
Committee of Correspondence; Northumberland, the Democratic Society, 
1794; Lancaster, the Republican Society, 1795. 

32 J. B. McMaster, History of the People of the United States (New York, 1883- 
1914), II, 109-110, 175, 178, 196, 206: C. D. Hazen, Contemporary American 
Opinion of the French Revolution (Baltimore, 1897), 188-204; Minutes of 
the Democratic Society, 1793-1794 (H.S.P.), 5, 7; Federal Gazette, July 15, 
1793; American Daily Advertiser, August 12, 1793; Cobbett, The History of 
Jacobinism: Its Crimes, Cruelties and Perfidies, I1, 20-21. 

33 Minutes of the Democratic Society (H.S.P.), 31-37. 
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interesting to note that the prominent meeting place of this society 
was “The University in Fourth Street.” 4 

It will be observed that there were three active Democratic 
Societies in western Pennsylvania, and of these societies it would 
seem that the best known and best organized was the Democratic 
Society of Washington, a wing of the Philadelphia Club.** 

In attacking the Democratic Clubs the Federalists looked upon 
these organizations as revolutionary appendages of France, followers 
of Marat, St. Just, and Robespierre. Instead they used the French 
slogans of liberty, equality, and fraternity to develop a homegrown 
product of majority rule, universal manhood suffrage, and equality 
before the law. So in the eyes of Hamilton and Washington the 
Democratic Societies produced the “French horrors” in fomenting 
the Whiskey Insurrection, for example. Yet, as far as is known, 
the Democratic Societies themselves took no part in the insurrection, 
although a few members of the Democratic Society of Washington 
County did. Indeed the publications of these Societies denounced 
the western rioters and counselled moderation.*® 

An excellent example of how Hamilton twisted the truth to 
political advantage was the blame he placed on the Democratic 
Society of Washington County and by implication upon all other 
Democratic Societies.*7 He identified the Democratic Society of 
Washington as the Mingo Creek Society which had marched on 
General Neville’s house and planned to burn Pittsburgh; yet these 
societies were two separate units, neither one linked with the other, 
even though James Marshall and David Bradford, leaders of the 
rioters, were members of the Democratic Society of Washington 
County. They were not serving in their capacity as members of the 
club. Could it be that Hamilton, in identifying these two societies 
as one and the same organization, was trying to link all Democratic 





34 American Daily Advertiser, August 12, 1793, January 5, 31, 1795. 

35 Pittsburgh Gazette, April 5, 26, May 17, 1794. 

36 William Findley, History of the Insurrection (Philadelphia, 1796), 40-46; Amer- 
ican Daily Advertiser, May 13, 1794, July 7, 1794. Minutes of the Demo- 
cratic Society of Pennsylvania (manuscript in H.S.P.), 131, see entry of 
April 10, 1794, August 4, 1794; German Republican Society, "July 29, 1794, 
in Gazette of the United States, September 1, 1794; see also report of the 
Baltimore Republican Society, September 2, 1794, in Gazette of the United 
States, September 6, 1794; report of the Democratic Society, Canaan, New 
York, in Aurora, September 23, 1794; Germantown Societies, ibid., December 
27, 1794; Boston Independent Chronicle, January 8, 1795. 

37 John Church Hamilton, History of the Republic of the United States (Philadel- 
phia, 1864), VI, 123. 
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Societies to the charge of treason?** This would be an easy thing 
to do since it was known that the Washington Society took instruc- 
tions and messages from the Democratic Society of Philadelphia. 

Albert Gallatin estimated that nine out of ten journals pub- 
lished in the United States supported the Federalist dogma. In 
the decade 1790-1800 the power of the press was indeed in Federalist 
hands. There were in the United States about eight hundred deputy 
postmasters, each possessing the franking privilege for letters and 
newspapers and receiving them postage free. Needless to say 
Federalist newspapers went postage free while the opposition papers 
were assessed fees for postage and even suppressed in the post 
office.*? Emanating from Philadelphia were two first-class news- 
papers hewing to the pro-French and Democratic-Republican line: 
the Aurora, published first by Benjamin Franklin Bache (‘“Light- 
ning Rod Junior”) and then by Duane, and Philip Freneau’s Na- 
tional Gazette, and the greater of these was the Aurora. The Fed- 
eralists described Bache’s paper as “‘the most noted engine for 
spreading filth; and spreads it over the continent like a blasting 
mildew, in the pestilential pages of the Aurora.” No other Re- 
publican journalist could match his record. John Adams had the 
theory that Bache’s Jacobinical leanings were derived from early 
exposure to French revolutionary propaganda and from having in 
childhood sat on Old Ben’s knee. “Dr. Franklin’s behavior had 
been so excessively complaisant to the French ministry and in my 
opinion had so endangered the essential interests of our country, 
that I had been frequently obliged to differ from him and some- 
times to withstand him to his face; so that I knew he had conceived 
an irreconcilable hatred of me and that he had propagated and 
would continue to propagate prejudices, if nothing worse, against 
me in America from one end of it to the other. Look into Benjamin 
Franklin Bache’s Aurora and Duane’s Aurora for twenty years and 
see whether my expectations have not been verified.” *° 





38 Strange as it may seem, nothing is known of the members of the Mingo Creek 
Society, except that it had about three hundred people. Independent Chron- 
icle, February 2, 1795, “from a Pittsburgh paper of January 17, 1795”; 
Pennsylvania Archives, Second Series, IV. 544; Aurora, January 31, 1795; 
Henry Adams, Life of Albert Gallatin (Philadelphia, 1879), 89-91; H. H. 
Brackenridge, Incidents of the Insurrection (Philadelphia, 1795), III, 25. 

39 Aurora, July 14, 1800. 

40 John Adams to Dr. Benjamin Rush, April 12, 1809, Adams, Works, ed. by C. F. 
Adams (Boston, 1856), IX, 619; see also Adams to Skelton Jones, March 11, 
1809: ibid., IX, 602; Washington to Henry Lee, July 21, 1793, Washington, 
Writings, ed., W. C. Ford (New York, 1893), XII, 310-311. 
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Until the establishment of Porcupine’s Gazette by William 
Cobbett in 1797, the Gazette of the United States was the leading 
Federalist organ, subsidized by the party and Alexander Hamilton, 
and under the editorship of the Fennos. The younger, John Fenno, 
Jr., declared that the purpose of his paper was to oppose the de- 
signs of ‘aspiring and restless demagogues; to fortify the existing 
ramparts of the constitution and laws, and to raise new bulwarks 
in those quarters where . . . the raging madness of Jacobinism may 
have effected breeches in the barrier round the public weal.” *! 
Here was an organ that was a match for the Aurora in blasphemy, 
viciousness, and rasping name-calling, daily doing strident battle 
with “the monster of Jacobinism.” 

Equal to the Fennos in his battle against Jacobinism was Wil- 
liam Cobbett. As the influence of the Gazette of the United States 
declined, after the death of John Fenno, September 14, 1798, Porcu- 
pine’s Gazette became for a time the leading Federalist paper in 
Philadelphia. Equally important in expressing his hatred for France 
and love for England were his twenty pamphlets published between 
1794 and 1800. The tenor of his opinions can best be demonstrated 
by his statement in regard to French aliens: “Were I president, I 
would hang them or they should murder me.” 4? Only Benjamin 
Rush’s suit for libel against Cobbett silenced his paper in 1799. 
He denounced the “sovereign people of Philadelphia . . . as the 
most malicious and most cowardly race in existence,” consigned 
them to perdition, and then sailed for Europe after a brief sojourn 
in New York City where he made an abortive attempt to publish a 
periodical called The Rushlight.** 

It is obvious that the Philadelphia press was a powerful agency 
for dispersing partisan feelings and pro-French and anti-French 
sentiments, not only in Philadelphia but also throughout Pennsyl- 
vania and the nation, and of all papers Bache’s Aurora was the most 
fervent and widespread of the Democratic-Republican papers. 

Western Pennsylvania was fortunate in obtaining in 1786 the 
first newspaper west of the Allegheny Mountains. This was achieved 
mainly through Hugh Henry Brackenridge. The paper championed 





41 Gazette of the United States, May 14, 1800. 

42 Porcupine’s Gazette, July 19, 1799; see also issues January 25, 1798; August 22; 
September 13, 1799; Aurora, August 2, 1800; Elizabeth Drinker, Journal, 
December 17, 1799. 
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the Federalist cause, and John Scull, the editor, created a literary 
alliance with Brackenridge, political and literary critic. By October, 
1799, the two partners had come to the separation of the ways when 
Scull denied the critics of the Adams administration the use of his 
paper.** 

Brackenridge found his printer in John D. Israel, publisher of 
the Herald of Liberty in Washington, Pennsylvania. On August 16, 
1800, Israel published the Tree of Liberty in a building on Clap- 
board Row owned by Mr. Brackenridge. The Tree of Liberty be- 
came as a sword in the hands of the Republicans; no Federalist 
was safe from its attacks. The title of the Tree of Liberty was 
emblazoned with a large name in semi-Gothic script and a rebus 
in the form of a stately tree covered with luxuriant foliage—with 
numerous heads lying among the roots of the tree, symbols of revo- 
lution of John Scull. It irritated John Scull so much that he could 
not help but question Brackenridge as to the persons whose heads 
had been severed and laid under the tree: “We suggest the propriety 
of adding a Guillotine to the Tree, and a headless trunk or two in 
the background, together with Judge Marat smiling and enjoying 
the carnage—French things should be completely French!!!” * 

The Tree took its cue from other Democratic newspapers, for 
it published many accounts from the Aurora. The measure of this 
paper’s political influence is found in the actual area covered by its 
circulation. The Tree as a democratic organ penetrated western 
Pennsylvania as far as Erie, Crawford, Venango, Warren, Fayette, 
Washington, and Westmoreland counties.*® 

Between 1795 and 1800 other Democratic-Republican news- 
papers of strong French sentiments were established in western 
Pennsylvania: the Herald of Liberty at Washington, the Farmers’ 
Register at Greensburg, and a German edition of the Farmers’ 
Register, the first German paper published west of the mountains.‘” 

April, 1798, marked the beginning of the decline of pro-French 
sentiment in Pennsylvania, for it was on April 3, 1798, that John 
Adams submitted to the Congress assembled at Philadelphia the 
XYZ correspondence, which aroused American public feeling against 
France, regardless of party. The Ca Jra was silent on the streets 
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of Philadelphia; Joseph Hopkinson’s Hail Columbia, written to the 
air of The President's March, became very popular.** Crowds of 
young people wearing the black cockade roamed the streets engaging 
in all sorts of mob action. The French cockade began to disappear. 
Against this background of fervent agitation brewed the rumors of 
Jacobin plots to burn Philadelphia and to attack Pennsylvania. 
May 8, 1798, had been designated as a day for fasting and prayer, 
but instead it became a day of agitation and disorder. Rumor had 
it that this day was to mark the end of Philadelphia, when the 
people were seeking divine guidance. Forty men loitering about the 
President’s house were attacked by a mob wearing the black cockade. 
From a window, John Adams watched the riot with perturbation: 
“Market Street was as full as men could stand by one another, and 
even before my doors . . . when some of my domestics, in frenzy, 
determined to sacrifice their lives in my defence.” John Adams 
quickly ordered that chests of arms be brought down the lanes and 
alleys to the President’s house. Thousands of Philadelphians amassed 
themselves before the President’s door affording a barrier of de- 
fense. A vigilance committee patrolled the streets to restore order.*® 

The French cockade began to disappear. In June, 1798, Bache 
brought the hot coals of criticism down upon his head by publishing 
in the Aurora Talleyrand’s conciliatory letter to the American 
envoys, before it had been released by the state department and 
before it had even been placed before the President. Sentiment 
was so high that patriotic Philadelphians denounced Bache as a 
French agent and traitor..® Overnight John Adams had become 
a hero; petitions and pledges of allegiance flowed into Philadelphia.°! 
July 4, 1798, was a bombastic celebration replete with military 
parades, the drinking of toasts, and the flaunting of bibulous chal- 
lenges to the “Gallic Cock.” The black cockade had become a 
dominant symbol of patriotic affection. On July 14, Moreau de 
St. Méry recorded in his journal: “Antagonism against the French 
increased daily. I was the only person in Philadelphia who con- 





48 Aurora, April 27, May 5, 1798. Bache described Hopkinson’s song as “the most 
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tinued to wear a French cockade. Soon thereafter the Republicans, 
fearing acts of violence on the part of the Federalists, met secretly 
and took steps to defend themselves. Since I was a party to these 
meetings, I was given keys to two shelters in which I and my 
family could take refuge in case my own house should be attacked.” 5? 

The pro-French element had indeed gone underground. “Peo- 
ple acted as though a French invasion force might land in America 
at any moment. Everybody was suspicious of everybody else; 
everywhere one saw murderous glances.” *’ Nevertheless, the Aurora 
kept to its principles in spreading conciliatory and pro-French senti- 
ments throughout Pennsylvania. 

Aping the spirit of Philadelphia, western Pennsylvania divested 
itself temporarily of its pro-French sentiments. The symbols of 
Jacobinism disappeared; in fact, anything bearing a French imprint 
upon it was vilified. Proof of this is the meeting of the citizens 
of Pittsburgh held at the courthouse on Thursday, August 2, 1798; 
here a resolution was passed that created a committee to correspond 
with different districts to secure a man in Congress “free from 
foreign influence.” The committee further reported that “it is abso- 
lutely necessary that our present representative [Albert Gallatin] 
be not returned to Congress.” For the moment, expediency demanded 
that French-speaking and French-sympathizer Gallatin be removed 
from office.*¢ 

Even Absalom Baird, member of the Democratic Society of 
Washington and prominent Republican, came under strong condem- 
nation in 1798 when he was candidate for justice of the peace; the 
worst that could be said of him was the following: “ ... he had 
been uniformly among the strenuous opponents and censurers of 
our government, and has been and yet is of what is called the French 
Party. He was of a party who at midnight and for some hours 
after in a noisy manner raised a May pole in the town of Wash- 
ington and to the American colors annexed red, blue and white 
55 Even a man of the political strength of Absalom Baird 
could not stand up against the anti-French sentiment. 

Former pro-French Repubiicans in Western Pennsylvania were 


ribbons.’ 
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swept into the maelstrom of hatred for France as a result of the 
XYZ affair. People were carried away with war hysteria. Militia 
of Allegheny County pledged unreserved support for President 
Adams. Officers of the Westmoreland County militia held to the 
opinion that peace could be obtained “not by negotiation, but by the 
sword.” Innumerable letters of assurance were addressed to Presi- 
dent Adams, promising support and loyalty, and letters from Adams 
found expression in the Gazette. Since most of the officers of 
Pittsburgh militia units were Federalists, they made political hay 
while the sun shone. Militia musters became recruiting endeavors 
for the Federalist Party.*¢ 

Yet with all this anti-French war hysteria in Western Pennsyl- 
vania, Alexander Hamilton read the signs of the times in a dif- 
ferent fashion. He was certain that the “Jacobins” of Western 
Pennsylvania and Virginia were preparing for revolt. He was re- 
ported to have exclaimed: “ ... a standing army was necessary, 
that the aspect of Virginia was threatening, and that he had the 
most correct and authentic information that the ferment in the 
western counties of Pennsylvania was greater than previous to the 
insurrection of 1794,” 57 

Despite Hamilton’s fears, the bonnet rouge, French cockades, 
Liberty Poles, Gallic terms were beginning to become things of the 
past. 

The rabid patriotism that flourished between the years of 1798 
and 1800 subsided somewhat with the making of the Treaty of 
Morfontaine, commonly known as the Convention of 1800, which 
superseded the treaties of 1778 and thus formally released the United 
States from its defensive alliance with France. That pro-French 
sentiment existed long after 1800 in Pennsylvania is evidenced in 
the work of Duane in the Aurora and by Israel in the Tree of Liberty, 
but never again would this sentiment be of such a febrile nature, 
aping the symbols and ideas of Revolutionary France. 
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HISTORY AS ANALYSIS AND GUIDANCE 


ALFRED P. JAMES 


the oldest branches of intellectual life. It was not well 

developed as a branch of learning under the early civilizations 
on the Nile nor on the Euphrates but it came into prominence in 
Ionia, western Asia Minor, twenty-six centuries ago. 

The criteria and method of historiography have been matters 
of comment from the earliest days of the formulation of any scien- 
tific concept of history. 

Any elaboration of the history of historiography is no part of 
this theme. Emphasis upon historical principles and method may be 
limited to the statement that the library or documentary method of 
history and other subjects compares very favorably in importance 
with the laboratory method of the natural sciences. The use of this 
method is by no means confined to professional historians and his- 
tory study. 

A striking matter, indeed, is the extent to which history and 
the historical method are used in the varied and numerous fields of 
education and learning. The investigator can find hundreds of 
illustrations. In alphabetical order, he will find that instruction in 
agriculture involves the history of plants and their usage, and the field 
of anthropology is predominantly historical both in method and in 
aim, as is also archaeology. The relationship of architecture as a 
fine art to history is widely recognized, as in fact is the entire 
group of fine arts, not excluding interior decoration and many com- 
mercial types of applied arts. The concept of history is unavoidable 
in the great subject of astronomy, where the subject of time is given 
its largest dimensions. In subjects like banking, finance and money, 
a large number of people may be employed with little or no con- 
ception of their evolution or development, but students and teachers 
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of these matters cannot escape the necessity of understanding past 
experiences in such subjects. 

In botany, as in agriculture, there is much emphasis upon the 
historical item of time, more particularly in the matter of trees, 
whether as types or as individuals. It is well known that probably 
the oldest living historical entity is some tree whose age may not 
be astronomical but is many times the age of any human individual 
who might be the subject of biographical history. 

Scholarship in any field of learning is closely related to history 
and historical method. This is true of the most typical laboratory 
subject, chemistry. The story of the discovery and utilization of 
the elements is fundamental in introductory chemistry. The elimi- 
nation of chemical records and reports would multiply costs of all 
operations pure or applied. A specialist in some special field of 
chemistry such as ceramics may be both archaeologist and historian 
in the collection of historic types and specimens. 

Data, other than statistical, in economics, such as commerce, 
industry, labor and marketing, lie in the realms of history, remote 
and contemporary. They are not known by laboratory method but 
by the library or archival methods. 

It is practically impossible to divorce geography from history. 
The physical aspects of geography are historic in evolution, and the 
economic, social and human features of geography may well be 
claimed as contemporary history. 

Probably the most historical of all fields of learning is geology 
save where it is limited to analysis, as in metallurgy, soil analysis, 
and so forth. The trained geologist understands and keenly senses the 
historic past of seas, rivers, mountains, plateaus, deltas, deserts and 
other well known features of the planet. He can and will, on re- 
quest and due payment, write you the history of a given river. Good 
geologists are good historians though in a narrow field of history. 

In both the study and practice of law, some of the most intensive 
archival research is commonly used by teachers or by attorneys and 
judges. 

In linguistics, the close study of any language uses the historical 
method. The great Oxford dictionary illustrates the extensive his- 
torical research in connection with any important English word. 
The same method is followed in critical literature study. 
Mathematics, though less encumbered with historical data than 
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other subjects, is full of names as well as of figures. The study of 
the history of diseases and of curatives is found in medicine and in 
dentistry. Philosophy without its history would lose much of its 
interest as a study. In the western world, Socrates, Plato and 
Aristotle are words almost synonymous with philosophical outlook 
and activity. Some of the more recent collegiate manuals or text- 
books in physics have a lengthy history of physics as the introduc- 
tion to the basic course. 

Students of political science or government have long criticised 
the merits of history while themselves making use of the historical 
method. Studies of the supreme law of a land, such as the Consti- 
tution of the United States, commonly refer from the present back 
to origins and developing interpretations. 

Psychology, once the ally of history, has increasingly become a 
laboratory study, but findings in the laboratory are speeded into 
print in order that they may become history. And sociology, while 
much given to cross-section studies, frequently moves historically in 
such matters as the family, penology, population and other subjects. 

Among the greatest users of history and of the critical historical 
method are scholarly students of theology and ecclesiasticism. Work 
done by them in church history sometimes leads the way and often, 
in its results, astonishes the more genera! historian. 

In technology one finds histories of technology and individual 
processes, as well as historical introductions to any one of them, such 
as the telephone. In transportation one finds the same use of his- 
torical methodology in the study of boats, carts, locomotives, auto- 
mobiles and airplanes. 

Finally, here, in zoology historical evolution is used in physi- 
ology, anatomy, pathology and other aspects of the general field. 

Widespread is the use of history and the historical method by 
students and scholars. Cross sections are usually inadequate as the 
sole content of the intellect, which demands and usually acquires 
perspective as well. It is probably a sound idea that subjects or 
pursuits without perspective are likely to have less than adequate 
intellectual value. 
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SOURCES OF EARLY 
WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA CULTURE 


Iva R. PARKAS 


I am part of all that I have met.—Tennyson’s “Ulysses” 


ACH individual has a personality all of his own, which is ex- 
E plained by the psychologists as a product of his heredity and 

his environment. Just as no two leaves on a tree are alike, 
so no two individuals are the same. Since the metropolitan areas 
of our country are composed of individual persons, each city has 
its own personality. 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, with its h, named by a Scotsman 
(Johu Forbes) and made famous by Andrew Carnegie, born one 
hundred years later in the same town (Dunfermline, Scotland), has 
a personality all its own. With its heterogeneous races our metrop- 
olis is the product of care given, sometimes unconsciously, to the 
early growth and development of transplanted germs of culture. 
Since its establishment Pittsburgh has been the representative metrop- 
olis of the culture of Southwestern Pennsylvania. 

Our civilization in this area contains a population of approxi- 
mately one and one-half million people, representing a diversity of 
assimilated intellectual life. In considering this product, we do not 
judge the ordinary things. We are interested in the flowering of 
the early history of this area. To use the standard set by a theologian: 
we consider the rose as it is in all of its flowering beauty, and not 
the manure that fertilizes the roots. The culture of a group must 
be measured by group attainment and not by the trivial things in 
its background. 

One author says that too often the picture of the early pioneer 
is painted by artists who work with primary colors. As a result 
the picture is too full of bright yellow from the burning cabins and 


Mrs, Parkas, member of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, 
was curator of the Block House of Fort Pitt from 1946 to 1952. She is 
presently a teacher of History in the David B. Oliver High School.—Ed. 
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torture fires; full of red scalps; and red Monongahela liquor; or the 
blue of the blue lips, bitten by extreme cold of winter. 

The seeds of culture were planted by many different kinds of 
pioneers. Each was activated by some motive in coming to the 
West. There was the idealist, the visionary, and the romantic. 
Each was seeking the abundant life. Some came for economic rea- 
sons, as did the trader, the farmer, and boatman. Some came for 
religious purposes, as did the missionary to the Indians, and the 
circuit rider. Some came for social reasons, maybe to escape the 
law, or as redemptioners. A few were transients, and came not 
with the idea of remaining, but with intentions of leaving when 
their mission, purpose, or objective was accomplished. 

In examining the cultural pattern there is a confusion of in- 
fluences. No man passes that does not leave his mark. No day 
comes that does not bring significant events. Influences both in- 
ternal and external become interwoven, producing a pattern which 
today is called the American way of living. The internal influences 
were the ideas and civilization which the pioneer brought with him. 
The pioneers were culture carriers with a wide variety of cultural 
heritage. The external influences were the things he found when 
he got here. 

One external influence on pioneer culture was the Indian who 
lived here when the first white men came. The Indian left his mark 
in places, names, articles of food, customs and superstitions. The 
names of the rivers in this area are among the many Indian names. 
Allegheny—‘River of the Alligewe’—is named for a tribe which 
may have been the first occupying the Ohio valley (the mound 
builders). Allegheny is a corruption of “Allikewe- hanna.” !' Mo- 
nongahela, called ‘“‘Menaungehilla” by the Lenape, means “River of 
Fallen Banks,” or high banks.2~ Ohio was “Ohi-io” which in the 
Iroquois and Ottawa language means “The Beautiful River.” ? 

The pioneer was motivated by necessity to adopt from the Indian 
diet: squash, tomatoes, potatoes and Indian corn. The Indians 
taught the settlers to prepare hominy and succotash. The tobacco 
plant, a valuable commodity of new world trade, was being grown 
by the Indians when the first white settlers arrived. 





1 George P. Donehoo, Pennsylvania A History, Lewis Historical Publishing Co., 


Inc. (New York 1926), 2:621. 


2 Sir William A. Craige and James R. Hulbert, Dictionary of American English, 


University of Chicago (Chicago 1944). 
3 C. M. Clark, The Picturesque Ohio, Hunt and Eaton (New York 1887), 237. 
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The earliest white frontiersmen adopted an existence outwardly 
at least much like that of the Indians. They hunted and trapped 
extensively depending more on the chase than on agriculture; they 
wore the buckskin clothes of the Indians and some of them adopted 
the Indian method of warfare, even taking scalps and boasting about 
it. The emissaries of governments soon learned to conduct busi- 
ness in Indian fashion, to hold councils with lofty and figurative 
oratory, to give presents and belts of wampum and even to make 
reparation for the murder of Indians by sending gifts to the family 
of the deceased.’ 

The simplicity of Indian culture made it extremely mobile, but 
it did not merge as a whole with the white man’s culture. Indian 
culture wilted before the steady advance of agricultural settlements. 
The settler adopted only that Indian culture which met his demands 
for survival. He took whatever lay nearest his hands and fitted it 
to his needs.® 

It was the English trader, particularly the Pennsylvania trader 
in advance of the settlers, who appeared as a first representative of 
what was to become the established culture. Within the area west 
of the Forks lay the Indian trading centers, Logstown, Kuskuskies, 
Muskingum, Lower Shawneetown, Upper Chillicothe, and Picka- 
willany.” Not many traders ventured west of the Monongahela and 
the protection of Fort Pitt until the Treaty of Fort Stanwix, 1768. 
This treaty removed the legal obstacle to migration. 

The trader left his mark of culture upon the language, upon 
town sites, and routes of travel. The most important contribution 
of the trader was the service as a pathfinder. The traders’ paths 
by which the settlers made their way to the west cannot be ignored. 
They were the only routes of communication between the old culture 
and the new, except the rivers which were dangerous. These wind- 
ing paths over the mountains were almost the only entrance for men, 
materials and ideas entering the upper Ohio. 

There were four main natural routes that were used during the 
colonial period. 





4 Donehoo, History, 2:622. 

5 William M. Darlington, Christopher Gist’s Journal, J. R. Weldin and Co. (Pitts- 
burgh 1893), 31-79. 

6 Solon Buck and Elizabeth Buck, Planting of Civilization, University of Pitts- 
burgh Press (Pittsburgh 1939), 488-492. 

7 Charles A. Hanna, Wilderness Trails, G. P. Putnam’s Sons (New York 1911). 
Map attached as an appendix to Vol. I is valuable for the location of 

Indian villages. 
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The Shamokin Path was one of the earliest. It led up the 
West Branch of the Susquehanna and Bald Eagle Creek and then 
cut across to the upper waters of the West Branch at Clearfield. 
The traveler could then cut across the low divide to the Mahoning, 
which flows into the Allegheny a short distance above Kittanning. 
At times canoes could go up the West Branch all the way to Canoe 
Place near the southwest corner of Clearfield County.® 

The Nemacolin Trail crossed from Wills Creek on the upper 
Potomac to the Youghiogheny. It was laid out by Colonel Thomas 
Cresap, a member of the Ohio Company, and a friendly Delaware 
Indian, Nemacolin. This was the route used by Braddock’s Expe- 
dition, the first military forces to cross the mountains. For half of 
its route, from Cumberland to Chalk Hill, it parallels what is today 
US Route 40.9 

The Raystown or Trader’s Path followed the upper waters of 
the Raystown Branch of the Juniata and then crossed over to Loyal- 
hanna Creek, a tributary of the Kiskiminetas. This route was a 
horse path until 1758 when it was opened up by the Forbes Expe- 
dition to Fort Duquesne. The Forbes Road roughly parallels Route 
30 across the mountains although it was at times more than 20 miles 
from today’s highway.'® 

The Frankstown Path or Kittanning Trail, for some years the 
“main road to Allegheny,” led up the Juniata and its Frankstown 
Branch, to Kittanning Gap in the Allegheny Ridge, and then across 
country by way of Canoe Place to Kittanning. This was the route 
chosen in 1834 by the Pennsylvania Canal and Portage System."! 
This part of the path is primarily the route of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad today. 

These paths first of buffalo, and then of Indians, which usually 
were along the summits of the hills, the trader gave to us as a route 
of culture to frontiers. These roads contributed an institution of 
tremendous influence to the culture of western Pennsylvania—the 
tavern. The tavern was the center of group effort, where people 


8 Hanna, op. cit. 1:192-222. 

9 Archer B. Hulbert. Historic Highways of America, Arthur H. Clark Company 
(Cleveland 1903). 4:1-29. 

10 Hanna, op. cit. 1:274-289; Hulbert. op. cit. 1-50. 

11 Arthur D. Graeff, The History of Pennsylvania, The John C. Winston Co. 

(Chicago 1945). 174-176. 
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met for social and political reasons. In 1815 there were a score or 
more taverns in Pittsburgh.’ 

The seeds of culture may have been where one might not have 
looked to find them, in the knapsacks of the soldiers. If we had 
looked beneath the red coat, brass buttons, powdered wig, and clay 
pipe of the British soldier of the French and Indian War we would 
have seen not mere fighting apparatus; even to the soldier war was 
not the sole concern. ‘They like all the race, as individuals, were 
interested in getting along with other men,—and of making life 
richer and more lovely. The achievements of mankind in all these 
particulars are as significant to us as the exploits upon the battle- 
field, or compromises in the council chambers.” ! 

We notice a certain cultural gain when armies fight side by 
side as allies. Each learns the good points of the other, and gen- 
erally there results a mutual respect which is valuable. This was 
evidenced in the war tactics adopted by Colonel Henry Bouquet. 
After Braddock’s defeat Bouquet decided with an originality of 
thought all his own that the system of European war tactics and 
principles of civilized war as practiced in Europe were unsuited 
to requirements of fighting in the dense wood against the fierce In- 
dians. He was not slow in discovering that military excellence 
of a high order was latent in the wearers of homespun coat or 
hunting shirts. He realized that the soldier of the European type 
with cumbersome military boots was too slow and hampered in his 
movements. 

Bouquet snipped off the long coat tails of his men, browned 
their shining gun barrels, cut their hair short and adopted the 
colonial foot gear. Bouquet also adopted frontier war tactics of 
not lining his soldiers up in old European military fashion to be 
targets for the hidden enemy. The English soldiers with these 
adaptations were an indirect factor in the eradication of Indian 
control, thus speeding up the spread of civilization." 

In general any gain to culture through the actual administra- 
tion of war is incidental. Nevertheless, some gains are registered. 
Obviously one way that soldiers influenced culture in western Penn- 
12 Leland D. Baldwin. Pittsburgh—The Story of a City, University of Pittsburgh 

Press (Pittsburgh 1933), 155. 

13 Dixon Ryan Fox, “Culture in Knapsacks,” Ideas in Motion, D. Appleton and 

Century Company (New York 1935). 


14 Sir Edward Hutton, Colonel Bouquet, Warren and Son (Winchester, Eng. 1911), 
26. 
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sylvania is that they remained after the French and Indian War, 
or returned after the Revolutionary War as colonists. 

The officers were almost always from the gentry, when not 
from the nobility. Their presence affected the deportment of the 
citizens in the area. Doubtless their polished manners did not 
always mean a regard for other people’s lasting happiness, but at 
any rate their presence contributed some grace to social intercourse. 
Many officers who settled with their families in the shadow of Fort 
Pitt at the close of the Revolutionary War “brought with them the 
courtesy and social amenities of the most refined circles in the East, 
which in colonial times was an improvement upon the nobility of 
England.” '5 

One of the first soldiers (and of a lineage of nobility) returning 
to civilian life in Pittsburgh was Major James O’Hara, a veteran 
of the French and Indian War and of the Revolutionary War. He 
and his wife, pretty Polly Carson of Philadelphia, built their log 
cabin in the “King’s Gardens” area of old Fort Pitt. They brought 
all of the luxuries that could be transplanted from the East in a 
wagon. Neighbors hesitated to walk on their carpets—the first 
carpets in the western country. O’Hara was an early benefactor of 
the village which grew up about Fort Pitt. He provided the village 
with salt; and established the first glass factory in this area; and 
helped to provision the western armies. He is currently referred 
to as a “Napoleon of Industry.” '® The fortune he amassed helps 
to perpetuate his name and the names of his heirs, the Dennys, the 
Darlingtons and the Schenleys. 

Another soldier who brought culture in his knapsack (also of 
the nobility) was John Neville. He was sent in 1775 by the Vir- 
ginia Provincial Convention as a commandant of Fort Pitt during 
the boundary dispute between Virginia and Pennsylvania. He was 
also a veteran of the Revolution. His Bower Hill plantation was 
established Virginia plantation style, with eighteen slaves, although 
this was not the cultural pattern of western Pennsylvania. The 
public was very much aware of Neville’s presence when it became 
his duty to collect the hated excise tax on whisky. The “Neville 
connection” influenced political and civic activities. Neville, a man 





15 Fletcher Hodges, Jr., “A Pittsburgh Composer and His Memorials,” Western 
Pennsylvania Historical Magazine (Pittsburgh 1938), 21:84. 

16 Eulalia Schramm, “James O’Hara, a Napoleon of Industry.” Thesis 1931, Uni- 

versity of Pittsburgh. Carson Street in Pittsburgh bears the maiden name 

of Mrs. O’Hara. 
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of moral courage, and a Federalist, was nationally influential in up- 
holding the Constitution during this formative period." 

Many officers of the army and their accomplished families 
settled in Pittsburgh prior to, during and just after the Revo- 
lutionary War. Among these were: Colonel Pressley Neville, 
Colonel William Butler, Colonel Richard Butler, Lieutenant Stephen 
Bayard, Major Isaac Craig, Major Ebenezer Denny, Major Ed- 
ward Butler, Major Alexander Fowler, Major William Anderson, 
Captain Abraham Kirkpatrick, Captain Adamson Tannehill, Cap- 
tain Uriah Springer, Captain George McCully, Captain Nathaniel 
Irish, Captain John Irwin, Captain Joseph Asheton, Captain James 
Gordon Heron, Colonel George Morgan, Lieutenant William Mc- 
Millan, Lieutenant Gabriel Peterson, James Foster [the grandfather 
of Stephen Foster], Major Edward Ward, Captain John Wilkins, 
Quartermaster John Ormsby."* 

These were officers who no doubt set the standard for the cul- 
ture dominating the little community, and by their civilian activities 
they raised the standard of living. No doubt there were soldiers 
who wore no brass who carried culture in their knapsacks also. 

In western Pennsylvania there were evident the elements of 
conflict which appeared in the struggle for culture. There was the 
struggle of man against nature—the struggle with cold and hunger, 
with the great forests that hemmed in the little clearings so pain- 
fully made by human hands. Then there was the struggle of war- 
fare—The French, the Indians, and then the English during the 
Revolutionary War. The new land was a land of promise, also a 
land of labor. 

It was the settler who came and stayed who was the real 
culture carrier. 

Western migration was begun as early as 1765, in spite of royal 
proclamation forbidding settlement upon Indian lands west of the 
mountains.'? Into this area poured settlers, first into the Alle- 
gheny and Monongahela valleys, and then into the Ohio valley west 
of Fort Henry (Wheeling). However, western migration was of 
little importance until after the French and Indian War. Before 
the victory of Mad Anthony Wayne, business in the village about 
17 Margaret M. Felton, “John Neville.” Thesis 1932, in University of Pittsburgh 

Library. 


18 Fletcher Hodges, Jr., op. cit. 21:83. 
19 Pa. Archives 1765, 49, 50, 70. 
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Fort Pitt was stimulated by supplying military needs. After the 
Greenville Treaty, 1795, the westward migration brought a volume 
of domestic commerce to the area. Pittsburgh was the last place 
where supplies could be obtained before going on west. 

Even before the population could give permanent support, the 
doctor, the teacher, and the clergyman made their appearance. 

Knapsack culture was the type carried by Pittsburgh’s first 
doctor, Nathaniel Bedford. He resigned his commission as army 
surgeon to settle in Pittsburgh in 1775. His wife was Jane Ormsby, 
daughter of John Ormsby of (Southside) Pittsburgh. Their home 
is described as being “palatial to a degree.” Dr. Bedford lived in 
the style of an English nobleman with a retinue of servants, a string 
of horses and hunting dogs. He laid out Birmingham (Southside) 
which was the first borough, and the first borough annexed to Pitts- 
burgh. His name is perpetuated by a street named for him.?° 

The contribution made by the medical profession in time of 
war is a good example of war refunding a little of what it takes 
from civilization. 

Life on the frontier demanded physical effort, and education 
was in no sense essential in the non-competitive society. Home life 
on the frontier provided a laboratory method of education. The 
teacher was often the first specialist. But one of the first concerns 
of the inhabitants of Fort Pitt was to provide for education. James 
Kenny, a Quaker merchant, who arrived in Pittsburgh on May 16, 
1761, throughout his three year visit kept a little diary in which 
he wrote: “Many of ye inhabitants here have hired a school master, 
and subscribe about sixty pounds for this year 1761 for him. He 
has about twenty scholars, and likewise ye sober sort of people 
seem to long for some public way or worship, so ye schoolmaster, 
etc., reads ye Litany and common prayers on ye first days to a 
congregation of different principles (he being a Protestant) where 
they behave grave (as I hear) on ye occasion, ye children are also 
brought to church as they call it.” *! 

There were various private schools. In 1808 there were twelve 
schoolmasters and four school mistresses listed in The Common- 
wealth. February 28, 1787, the first public school was established, 





20 Thomas D. Davis, “Pioneer Physicians of Western Pennsylvania,” Pennsylvania 

Medical Journal (Philadelphia 1901). ; 
21 William W. McKinney, “The Establishment of the Presbyterian Church in 
Pittsburgh,” Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine (Pittsburgh 1935), 
18:178. 
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the Pittsburgh Academy. Pittsburgh had no institution of collegiate 
rank until 1819, when the academy was incorporated, becoming the 
Western University of Pennsylvania, and in 1907 it became the 
University of Pittsburgh. In 1826 the Associated Reformed Church 
founded a Seminary in Allegheny. 

A story of early education in Pittsburgh would not be complete 
without relating some activities of Hugh Henry Brackenridge. The 
present generation thinks of him most often as an educator, since 
he was instrumental in obtaining the charter for the Pittsburgh 
Academy and taught in the Academy. He also selected the first 
Board of Trustees “because of their fitness and ability.” Bracken- 
ridge, however, contributed in many ways to the culture of Pitts- 
burgh during his twenty years of residence here. He was trained 
at Princeton in theology and served in the Revolutionary War as 
a chaplain, but he forsook theology and came to Pittsburgh as a 
lawyer. From the Penns he procured “a charter for a church of 
Pittsburgh,” and the first church building, a small square log one, 
was built by the Presbyterians on this land. Brackenridge was one 
of the founders of Allegheny County, and a leader of the masses 
in their thinking and actions during the Whiskey Insurrection. He 
was instrumental in getting the first newspaper set up in Pittsburgh 
and he published in 1793 Modern Chivalry, the first book to be 
published west of the Alleghenies. He helped to weave the intel- 
lectual pattern for early Pittsburgh.” 

Pittsburgh was not settled by a group of immigrants but grew 
up about a frontier outpost, and it came in contact with all types 
of immigrants. Families came singly and felt no ties between 
themselves and their neighbors. While the town gained immigrants 
of all sorts, it was largely Scotch-Irish of Virginia, South Carolina, 
Maryland, and New Jersey origin, with a strong leaven of German 
and Welsh. They were predominantly after the old school of Calvin 
with Congregationalists, Methodists, Lutherans, Episcopalians and 
Catholics. 

The first ministers were of two types: the itinerant preacher 
and the settled pastor. The clergy were the best educated men in 
the city and taught in the academy and in the university. They 
were the leading men, and they formed the minds of youths and in- 
22 Edward P. Anderson, “Intellectual Life of Pittsburgh 1786-1836,” Western 


Pennsylvania Historical Magazine (Pittsburgh 1931), 14: several pages 
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stilled the Puritan attitude toward the theater, literature and art. 

One of the earliest and most influential Presbyterian ministers 
was the Reverend John McMillan, sometimes referred to as “the pope 
of western Pennsylvania.” In 1772 he was sent on a missionary 
tour to the west and then settled here in 1778. He was a dynamic 
orator. A monument to his work is still standing in Canonsburg— 
“John McMillan’s Log College.” He established this school 
and taught in it. It later became the Canonsburg Academy, and 
survives today as Washington and Jefferson College.?? 

In 1819 in Pittsburgh there were eleven houses of worship: two 
Congregations of General Assembly Presbyterians, one Seceder, 
one Covenanter, one Associate Reformed, two Methodists, one 
Baptist, one Protestant Episcopal, one Roman Catholic, and one 
German Lutheran.** 

There was a minimum of sect or denominational antagonism as 
is evidenced by the facts that 1. Hugh H. Brackenridge applied to 
the Penns in 1787 for land to build “a church” for Pittsburgh; 
2. the Reverend C. B. Maguire, a Roman Catholic priest, taught Latin 
and Greek in the Pittsburgh Academy. 

These two first institutions, the school and the church, scat- 
tered the seeds of culture until today there are numerous institutions 
and societies, and an intricate community life with many flowering 
intellectual activities. 

Just as each community modifies the culture it receives so did 
Pittsburgh. The log cabins huddled around Fort Pitt housed a 
society of striking simplicity. A simple dignity arose from a general 
sense of moral equality. Eastern culture was shaped by the bar- 
baric wilderness. To succeed in the struggle, to get on in the 
world, to acquire material possessions not for oneself, perhaps, but 
at least for one’s children—this was the motivating force behind 
the axe stroke, the rifle shot, the plow thrust. 

Each new wave of pioneers made permanent contributions, and 
the new West was an unrestricted battleground for the champions 
of new ideas and extravagant schemes. Rules of tradition hampered 
little, and the attitude of the spectators was not too critical. Frontier 
influences gave America many of its peculiarities, and account for 


23 James M. Miller, The Genesis of Western Culture in The Upper Ohio Valley 
1800-1825, The Ohio State Archaeological and Historic Society (Columbus 
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24 Pittsburgh Directory, Riddle and Murray (Pittsburgh 1919). 
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many of the differences that mark off its society from that of 
Europe. Men were scarce and nature abundant; society was atom- 
ized. The permanent contributions exist today as a product of the 
seeds of pioneer culture in the form of living monuments and 
enduring landmarks. They are great routes of transportation; great 
intellectual institutions, such as churches, schools and _ hospitals; 
and above all our great American way of life.” 

As a plant takes on new life when it is transplanted, so the 
transplanted predominantly English culture was invigorated. Free 
land gave the opportunity to establish the particular degree and kind 
of democracy that they favored. As a result of being segregated 
from the Atlantic Coast settlements, independence, acquisitiveness, 
physical strength, and practicability were the progenitors of indi- 
vidualism and the American way of life. 


25 Anderson, op. cit. 























POPULATION AND FUNCTIONAL CHANGES OF 
VILLAGES IN WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


E. WILLARD MILLER 


an important unit in the settlement pattern of western Penn- 
sylvania. The role of the villages has changed from time to 
time largely depending upon the economic conditions of the area 
which it serves. It is the purpose of this study to investigate and 
analyse changes in the population and functions of villages in six 


T= village from the earliest period of land occupance has been 


west-central Pennsylvania counties—Armstrong, Butler, Venango, 
Clarion, Jefferson, and Forest. All settlements with a population 
between 25 and 1000 persons are included. The lower limit was 
set in order that a definite grouping of houses would occur.' There 
has, thus, been an attempt to eliminate those places where no effec- 
tive agglomerated settlement exists, such as crossroad hamlets where 
a single store or filling station and possibly one or two houses are 
located. The upper limit of 1000 people was selected for it dif- 
ferentiated basically residential and service communities from multi- 
functional towns and cities where manufacturing plays a significant 
role. 


Sources and Methodology 

The obtaining of precise data on village population is difficult 
because the United States census is given by political units and all 
unincorporated villages appear in the total figure of township popu- 
lation. In the six counties selected for this study over 95 per cent 
of the villages were unincorporated. As a consequence village 
population can only be estimated. 

Dr. Miller is Head and Professor of the Department of Geography at 
The Pennsylvania State University. He is co-author of The World’s Nations: 
An Economic and Regional Geography, editor of Global Geography, and 
author of many articles on Pennsylvania.—Ed. 


1 Because many of the smaller villages have lost their economic functions in recent 
years, a compact residential area was used as the criteria for the designation 
of the village structural form. The residential village with no other functions 

is a common phenomenon in this region. 
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A number of sources are available that aid in determining the 
distribution of settlements and their population. The annual Rand 
McNally Commercial Atlas and Marketing Guide first published in 
1876 locates essentially all settlements and presents their approximate 
population. A number of individual maps are also available, such 
as those published by the George F. Cram Company that give popu- 
lation data for unincorporated places. These sources, however, rely 
for population data upon the estimates of local residents. The ac- 
curacy of this type data must frequently be questioned. Also, a 
number of smaller villages are omitted which actually exist, and 
conversely a number of villages are listed which have no genuine 
settlement. 

There are a number of map sources available that present only 
the distributional pattern of the villages. The railroad maps pub- 
lished by the Pennsylvania Department of Internal Affairs are one 
of the most important of these map sources. There are also two im- 
portant series of highway maps by counties on Pennsylvania. The 
first are highway maps published by the United States Bureau of 
Public Roads. The second series are highway maps published by 
the Pennsylvania Department of Highways and based on the State- 
wide Highway Planning Survey. These maps were prepared be- 
tween 1939 and 1941 under the general supervision of the United 
States Bureau of Public Roads. The maps for the six counties 
under study are published at a scale 1 inch =1 mile. A wealth of 
cultural information includes residences, churches, hotels, schools, 
businesses, factories and many others. Inset maps of many of the 
smaller villages present the street patterns, and buildings are identi- 
fied by type of use. From field study some errors have been found 
on these maps, but considering that the mapping was done from 
moving cars by untrained men, and data recorded on blank sheets 
of paper, the results are good. 

Two sets of aerial photographs prepared by the Production and 
Marketing Administration and the U. S. Geological Survey are 
available for the entire six counties; one set was made in 1938-39 
and the second in 1951-52. They were valuable in securing the 
location of buildings, for most of the photographs were taken in 
winter or spring before the leaf cover obscured the pattern. The 
photographs were of limited value in determining the functional uses 
of the buildings. 
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Other sources of information on villages include county his- 
tories and atlases. Most of these were published between 1875 and 
1900. Five of the six counties have local histories? The Dun 
and Bradstreet annual Reference Books are valuable sources on the 
commercial functions of the region. The Pennsylvania Industrial_ 
Directory published approximately every three years since 1913 
lists every factory, its location and number of employees. The village 
newspapers, usually published weekly, are important sources of in- 
formation.’ There have been more than 24 village papers published 
since 1860 in the six counties. At present about ten local papers 
are in existence. The publication of books and pamphlets com- 
memorating special historical events also present information on 
villages.* The libraries in the larger villages and towns have been 
found to be a storehouse for local and regional data. 

Although library sources were necessary to the development of 
the present study, field surveys were also fundamental. Because the 
accuracy of many of the sources could be questioned, only by field 
survey could data be authenticated. The author also feels that an 
intimate knowledge of the area extending over several decades was 
of the utmost importance. During the summer of 1955 the author 
spent six weeks in the field surveying in detail Turkey City and its 
environs, in lesser detail twelve other villages, and visiting every 


2 Beach Nichols: Atlas of Armstrong County, Pennsylvania, Chicago, 1876, 83 pp. 
Robert W. Smith: History of Armstrong County, Pennsylvania, Chicago, 
1883, 624 pp. 
oe C. Brown: History of Butler County, Pennsylvania, Chicago, 1895, 
1360 p 
aah a" Caldwell: Caldwell’s Illustrated, Historical Combination Atlas of 
Clarion County, Pennsylvania, Condit, Ohio, 1877, 230 pp. 

A. J. Davis, Editor: History of Clarion County, Pennsylvania, Syracuse, 
1887, 664 pp. : 

William J. McKnight: 4 Pioneer History of Jefferson County, Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, 1898, 670 pp. 

History of Venango County, Pennsylvania, Chicago, 1890, 1164 pp. 

Atlas of Pennsylvania, Bureau of the Census, Washington, D. C., 1900, 56 pp. 
History of Venango County, Pennsylvania, Columbus, Ohio; Published by J. 
A. Caldwell, 1879, 651 pp. 

3 Special issues of newspapers are of particular value such as: Samuel J. M. Eaton: 
Centennial Discourse: A Sketch of the History of Venango County, Pennsyl- 
vania, Venango Spectator, Franklin, July 4, 1876; and A Century of Progress, 
1840-1940 — 100th Anniversary Edition. The Clarion Republican, Vol. 100 
(47), August 22, 1940. 

4 W. T. Bell: Notes on the Early History of Franklin and Venango County, Penn- 

sylvania, Old Home Week Historical Committee, Franklin, 1910, 19 pp.; and 

The Petroleum Industry 1859-1934, Diamond Jubilee of the Petroleum In- 

dustry, The Oil and Gas Journal and the Oil City Derrick, August 27, 1934, 

268 pp. 
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village in the six counties to validate its existence and then estimate 
its population. 


Early Origins of the Village Pattern 


The first settlers entered this area shortly before 1800, and the 
initial hamlets appear on maps in the early 1800’s. Because the 
area under study is part of the dissected Allegheny Plateau it was 
among the last regions of Pennsylvania to be settled, and population 
grew slowly. By 1850 the total population of the six counties was 
about 115,000 of which approximately 6 to 8 per cent lived in 
villages, possibly 10 per cent were in larger towns, and over 80 per 
cent were rural dwellers. The villages were few in number and 
widely scattered.’ The economy of this region until the late 1850’s 
was based predominantly on a self-sufficiency agricultural system. 
In Clarion County local deposits of bog iron ore provided the raw 
material for a small iron industry beginning in the 1820’s. A few 
villages such as Monroe Furnace, Black Forest Furnace, Old Forge 
and Martha Furnace grew around these installations. Since the 
furnaces were small, they supported only a few people and the 
village population did not increase greatly. By the late 1850’s most 
of the iron furnaces had disappeared due to competition from the 
larger blast furnaces in the Pittsburgh area. Consequently, as late 
as 1860 this isolated region had a pioneer economy which required 
little in the form of services which would have encouraged the 
growth of villages. 


Establishment of Modern Village Pattern 1859-1880 


After 1859 the local economy expanded rapidly with the in- 
creasing importance of agriculture and the exploitation of the region’s 
petroleum, coal and timber resources. The discovery of petroleum 
at Titusville in 1859 created a new source of wealth that attracted 
thousands of people to this backwoods country. This was the 
greatest single impetus to the growth of the local economy. Between 
1860 and 1880 scores of towns developed to serve the expanding 
oil economy (Fig. 1D). Such names as Petroleum Center, Petrolia, 
Greece City, Shamburg, Oleopolis and Pithole attest to the in- 
fluence of petroleum in the creation of the village pattern.© Many 





5 Data from map by A. W. Harrison: The Keystone State, Pennsylvania and Her 
Eminent Men, Philadelphia, 1847. 

6 Henry F. Walling and O. W. Gray: New Topographic Atlas of the State of 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 1872, p. 53. 
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of the oil villages came into existence on the completion of an oil 
well, grew to modest size, and then declined rapidly on exhaustion 
of the oil pool. Therefore, at the same time that the village pat- 
tern was rapidly evolving, villages were also disappearing. There 
are several scores of oil “ghost towns” in the area. The unre- 
stricted exploitation of petroleum has frequently created “boom and 
bust” conditions causing a fluid state in the settlement pattern of 
a region. 

Other local resources of the six counties were also developed 
after 1859. The demand for lumber in the oil industry provided a 
large local market. The exploitation of the mixed deciduous-conif- 
erous forests began on a significant scale in the 1860’s. Because 
the lumbering industry required relatively few workers, and was 
migratory, only a few villages developed as lumber communities. 
A number of the smaller villages reflect their role as lumber centers 
such as Newton Mills, Hickory, and Cooper Tract. 

The southern and central portions of these six counties are 
well endowed with coal resources, and mining became important in 
the 1860’s (Fig. 1C). By 1880, 2100 miners were employed in 
the coal industry and a number of coal mining settlements had de- 
veloped. Villages such as Coal Glen, Clarion Mines, Coaltown, 
Carbon Center, Red Bank and Coal Hill appear on maps of the 
1880 period. 

Agriculture also experienced a considerable expansion be- 
tween 1860 and 1880. Not only was a local market for agricultural 
products created by the influx of population to exploit the region’s 
resources, but the growing railroad system gave an outlet for market- 
ing some agricultural products beyond the immediate area. Self- 
sufficiency agriculture gradually declined as commercial agriculture 
replaced it. By 1880 the amount of land in farms reached its all 
time peak within the six counties of 1,766,000 acres.’ Many villages 
such as Rural Valley, West Valley, Knox Dale, Agnews Mills and 
Cool Springs grew to serve the needs of a prosperous agricultural 
section. 

By 1880 the rural economy was highly developed. Because 
local service centers were needed, the village population had grown 
rapidly. Of a total population in the six counties of 216,594, about 
41,400, or 19.2 per cent, were located in villages, 50,100, or 23.1 


7 Tenth Census of the United States, Agriculture, Vol. III, p. 131. 
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per cent, were in towns and cities, but 125,094, or 57.7 per cent, 
were still rural dwellers. 

At this time there was a total in the six counties of 269 vil- 
lages (Fig. 1A).§ The intensity of the development of the local 
resource base was the major factor in determining the density of 
the village pattern (Figs. 1C and 1D). Where more than one eco- 
nomic activity existed in an area, such as farming and the petroleum 
industry in Clarion and Venango Counties, the village pattern be- 
came quite dense. By contrast, in Forest and northern Jefferson 
Counties where forest industries predominated only a few villages 
developed. The village density pattern also depended upon the size 
of the area served by larger towns and cities. Because towns and 
cities were able to service a larger area, the number of villages was 
notably fewer around these major urban agglomerations. This is 
particularly noticeable in central Butler County, where Butler, one 
of the largest cities in the six counties, is located. 

In the specific location of villages, accessibility to transportation 
was the major localizing factor. Of transportation facilities, rail- 
roads played the dominant role. Of the 269 villages, 140 were 
located on railroad routes (Fig. 1B). These villages were also 
larger in size than villages found along the unpaved roads. 


Continued Village Growth 1880 to the 1920's 

For about 40 years after 1880 the rural economy of the region 
remained strong with expansion in many of its phases. Although 
farmland acreage declined slightly after 1880, the value of farmland 
and buildings rose from $60,460,000 in 1880 to a peak of $93,166,000 
in 1920.9 The coal mining industry also expanded rapidly after 
1880, reaching a peak in employment of over 18,000 workers about 
1920. Production of petroleum in the six counties reached its peak 
in the early 1880's, and although output declined sharply after 1900, 
employment in the oil industry remained fairly stable until the 
1920’s.!° Lumbering remained an important economic activity until 
about World War I. 

As a result of the prosperous rural economy, the village popu- 





8 Cram’s Township and Railroad Map of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 1881. Pop- 
ulation estimates are given for villages. 

9 Op. Cit., Tenth Census of the United States 1880, p. 131; and Fourteenth Census 
of the United States 1920, Agriculture, Vol. VI, Part I, pp. 262-265. ; 

10 William S. Lytle: Crude Oil Reserves of Pennsylvania, Topographic and Geologic 

Survey, Bulletin M32, 1950, pp. 56-59. 
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lation, as well as the total population, continued to expand. Of a 
total population in the six counties of 317,751 in 1920, 63,250, or 
20.0 per cent, were located in villages,"' 118,412, or 37.2 per cent, 
were rural dwellers, and 136,089, or 42.8 per cent, were urban 
dwellers in towns of over 1000 population. Between 1880 and 1920, 
although the percentage of people in villages remained essentially 
stationary, the larger towns and cities were increasing their per- 
centage from 23.0 to 42.8 per cent of the total. At the same time 
the rural population declined from 57.7 per cent of the total to 37.2 
per cent. 

The absolute increase in village population between 1880 and 
1920 is reflected in both larger villages and greater numbers. The 
number of villages reached its maximum about 1920 when 322 were 
found in the region.'? The same general distribution pattern re- 
mained as in 1880. The localizing influence of the railroads per- 
sisted with 181 of the 322 villages located on railway routes. 


Village Functions 1860-1930 


During the period 1860 to the late 1920’s when the rural economy 
of this region was expanding, the village was the economic and cul- 
tural center of the small region which it served. The village nodes 
developed primarily because transportation was slow and difficult, 
and the local inhabitants needed a service center that was not more 
than one to two hours distance from their home by horse and buggy. 

To illustrate the village functions from 1860 to about 1930, 
Turkey City in west-central Clarion County has been selected for 
it is believed to represent typical village development in the region 
(Fig. 2). This village came into existence during the oil boom of 
the 1870's and for a few years may have had a population of about 
400. By 1880 its population had declined to about 100. In 1930 
its population was 129. 

The economic and cultural functions of the village portray its 
importance to its immediate area. The commercial services of the 
village were well developed in 1930. The village contained two 
general stores, two garages, a meat market, a postoffice, a barber 
shop, a watch repairman, a boarding house, and a machine shop. 





11 Rand McNally Commercial Atlas of America, Chicago, 1924, pp. 143-163. 
12 Railroad map of Pennsylvania, Department of Internal Affairs, Harrisburg, 1920; 
and Op. Cit., Rand McNally Commercial Atlas of America, pp. 141-142. 
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Land use in Turkey City and its environs 1930. 
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Turkey City could provide for most of the basic economic needs of 
the rural people within several miles of the village. 

Turkey City was also a local transportation node. The village 
was served by four passenger trains daily, two north to Buffalo and 
two south to Pittsburgh, and two freight trains. A railroad paddy 
crew operated from headquarters in this village for maintaining the 
railroad facilities. There was also a road repair crew working from 
headquarters in this village. Largely because Turkey City occu- 
pied a crossroads position, it was a focal center for distributing the 
farm products and minerals of the local area. A large percentage 
of the immediate area around the village was in farms specializing 
in dairying. A milk depot in the village, established by the farmers, 
served as a collecting point for fluid milk which was marketed in 
the Pittsburgh area. The natural gas pumping station of the Alum 
Rock Gas Company and the petroleum pumping station of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company provided links in the transportation system of 
western Pennsylvania to market the petroleum and natural gas re- 
sources of the region. 

The village was also a cultural and recreational center for the 
local area. A one room school existed in Turkey City in which the 
first eight grades were taught. A community church, non-denomi- 
national in nature, was the center for many community endeavors 
such as socials and dinners. The village general stores were major 
gathering spots for a social evening of card playing and dispersal of 
local news. There was also a community picnic park with a roller 
skating rink-dance pavilion. 

Of the age structure of the village population in 1930, 72 of 
the 129 persons were between 20 and 60 years of age, 52 were less 
than 20 years, and only five were over 60 years old. There were 
only two retired men in the village, and one widow. At this time 
there were 38 wage earners in the village. Of the 35 men employed 
in the community, nine farmers lived in the village, 10 were em- 
ployed in the oil industry, nine in transportation industries, six in 
commercial and professional activities, and one was a handy man. 
Only three men were employed outside the local area, one in St. 
Petersburg, three miles away, and two in Foxburg, five miles away. 

There was no manufacturing in this village in 1930. Manu- 
facturing was noticeably absent in more than 95 per cent of the 
villages of the six counties. In a survey of manufacturing in the 
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six counties in 1930, of a total of 16,560 employees, 80 per cent 
were located in the larger towns and cities, 17 per cent in villages 
and only three per cent in rural areas.'? Where manufacturing had 
developed in villages, the refining of petroleum was most important 
and in a few places the processing of local agricultural products, 
particularly dairy products, and lumber had developed. 

Besides the economic and cultural functions of the village, there 
was also the residential function. Thirty-two families maintained 
homes in Turkey City in 1930. All families lived in single houses. 
Although the houses were sufficiently close to give a sense of com- 
pactness there was considerable open space in the village. Most 
of the residential structures were modest. In Turkey City only four 
houses could have been considered above average for the village as 
a whole, and only two were below average. Most of the village 
dwellers lived on the same economic level. The homes reflected a 
fairly prosperous middle income economy. The village lot was large 
so that 30 of the 32 homes had a vegetable garden. Many of the 
village dwellers also raised chickens, pigs, and kept a cow and a 
calf. Consequently the village dweller occupied a mid-position be- 
tween the rural dweller and the city dweller in providing his own 
food supplies. 


Decline of the Rural Economy Since the Late 1920's 


Beginning in the late 1920’s the rural economy began a decline 
which is still in progress. This decline has been experienced by 
all phases of the rural economy. The abandonment of farmland and 
lowering of agricultural productivity is quite striking within the six 
counties. The amount of farmland has declined from 1,513,000 
acres in 1920 to 1,062,000 in 1950.'* The decrease in value of 
farmland and buildings from $93,166,000 in 1920 to $54,111,000 by 
1940 is even more significant.'' This reflects decline not only in 
quantity of farmland but also its quality. A considerable amount 
of cultivated land reverted first to pasture, which in turn was 
abandoned. 

There has also been a noticeable decline in the mineral output 





13 Seventh Industrial Directory of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Department 
of Internal Affairs, 1931. 

14 Op. Cit., Fourteenth Census of the United States 1920, pp. 262-265; and Six- 
teenth Census of the United States 1950, Agriculture, Vol. I, Part II. 

15 = of the United States 1940, Agriculture, Vol. I, Part I, pp. 

354-359. 
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of the region. The number of coal miners has decreased from about 
18,000 in 1920 to 4,220 by 1955.'© Coal mining as a source of liveli- 
hood has essentially disappeared from many sections of the six 
counties where it was once of major importance. The oil industry 
has declined sharply in the region. Oil output has decreased from 
2,693,000 barrels in 1921 to 1,270,000 in 1954.'7 A majority of the 
full-time oil workers in the region have disappeared, and most of the 
remaining oil field operators are part-time employees. The virgin 
forests of the six counties are depleted and there is little second- 
growth timber to foster a thriving lumber industry. 

As a result of the decline of the rural economy, the economic 
basis which fostered village growth prior to 1920 has greatly deteri- 
orated. A pertinent question now is, how has the village population 
adjusted to the altered economic conditions? Between 1920 and 
1950 the total population of the six counties grew from 317,751 to 
335,921, certainly a modest increase. The total village population 
rose from 63,250 to 66,200.'§ Although village population grew 
moderately from 1920 to 1950, the town and city population actually 
declined from 136,089 to 133,486. In contrast the rural population 
grew from 118,412 to 136,235. This increase is due to the growth 
of the rural non-farm population reflecting the trend of movement 
of people from the cities to nearby rural areas. The villages, how- 
ever, have attracted few people from this migration. If people prefer 
to live in uncongested areas, then neither the environment of villages 
nor cities is particularly attractive, and they usually seek the open 
country. Rural areas are no longer isolated due to the rapid trans- 
portation provided by the automobile. 

Within the region, the village population reflects some differ- 
ences in its growth patterns. In the least industrialized counties of 
Clarion and Forest, the village population has actually declined since 
1920. The village population has had its greatest growth in Butler 
and Armstrong Counties since 1920. The increase in village popu- 
lation in these counties has been in the larger villages near major 
industrial cities. 





16 Report of the Department of Mines of Pennsylvania, Part 1]—Bituminous, 
1919-1920, pp. 44-47; and Annual Report, Bituminous Division, Department 
of Mines, Pennsylvania, 1955, pp. 26-27 

17 John J. Schanz, Jr.: Historical Statistics of Pennsylvania’s Mineral Industries 
1759-1955, Mineral Conservation Series, Paper I, University Park, Pennsyl- 
vania, pp. 32-35. 

18 ~~ McNally Commercial Atlas and Marketing Guide, Chicago, 1951, pp. 

7. 
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The number of villages has decreased from 322 in 1920 to 273 
in 1955.'° With the decline in the importance of the railroad, many 
of the smaller railroad villages, that were also poorly served by high- 
ways, have decreased in population and some have disappeared as 
agglomerated settlements. Also, some of the smaller villages, par- 
ticularly those serving the needs of mining areas, have disappeared. 


Present Day Village Functions 

As the original economic basis for village existence ebbed, the 
functions of the villages have been altered since the 1920's. Basi- 
cally, the commercial and social functions have declined and the 
residential function has become increasingly important. Turkey City 
will be used as a typical example to illustrate present day village 
functions (Fig. 3). In 1955 the population of this village was 123, 
just slightly below its population of 1930. However, its economic 
and cultural functions have changed remarkably. Of its commercial 
functions only two general stores remained in 1955, one of which 
was open only part of the time. The decline of commercial service 
is primarily due to two factors. The local economy has declined 
and with it the local market. Possibly more important, the local 
inhabitants are now able to shop, due to the automobile, in the larger 
towns where there is not only a greater choice of goods, but also 
lower prices due to chain stores. 

The transportation function has also deteriorated. Passenger 
train service was discontinued in the early 1930’s and freight service 
in 1937. With the abandonment of farm land, and decrease in 
agricultural output, the milk depot was closed in 1935. With the 
decline of local oil supplies, for the last well was drilled in 1926, 
and the development of more powerful oil pumping stations else- 
where, the oil pumping station was abandoned in 1933. The gas 
pumping station remains, but it is now a booster station receiving 
its gas from outside the state. 

No manufacturing industries developed in Turkey City between 
1930 and 1955. Of a total employment of 29,114 in manufacturing 
in 1955 within the six counties, 23,455, or 80.5 per cent, were 
located in cities, 3,365 in villages, or 11.5 per cent, and 2,294, or 
7.8 per cent, in rural areas.2° As a percentage of total employment 





19 Rand McNally Commercial Atlas and Marketing Guide, Chicago, 1956, pp. 


372-373. Personal survey ascertained present village distribution. 


20 Industrial Directory of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Fourteenth Edition, 


Department of Internal Affairs, 1956. 
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Figure 3. Land use in Turkey City and its environs 1955. 
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in manufacturing the villages declined 5.5 per cent since 1930; at 
the same time the rural areas increased 4.8 per cent. The percent- 
age of manufacturing employment in towns and cities remained stable. 

A number of cultural functions have likewise declined. The 
building of a consolidated school in St. Petersburg, three miles away, 
resulted in the closing of the local school in 1931. The ball park 
has been abandoned, and the roller rink-dance pavilion was destroyed 
by fire in 1934 and not rebuilt. The picnic park has also been 
abandoned. The custom of visiting when purchasing supplies at 
the local stores, has declined with the importance of the local stores. 
However, one new church has been added to the community since 
1930, and regular services are held in the two existing churches. 
In the past 25 years, there has been little or no decline of the 
religious functions of the villages in the six counties. 

Of the age structure of the village population in 1955, 61 of 
the 123 persons were between 20 and 60 years of age, 38 were 
less than 20 years, and 24 were over 60. There were six retired 
men in the village and five widows. The average of the village 
population was considerably older than in 1930. In 1955, 38 wage 
earners maintained a home in Turkey City, the same number as in 
1930. Of these 38 only five were employed locally, and of these 
five, two were in business, and one each in farming, the gas industry, 
and transportation. The other 33 wage earners were employed 
from three to 114 miles away. The importance of trades learned 
locally appears in the type of employment of many of the com- 
muting workers at the present time: ten are engaged in the oil 
industry, six in construction, eight are factory employees, three are 
in transportation, and one each in coal mining, teaching and account- 
ing. Three women were employed outside the village in secretarial 
work. 

Although the economic and social functions of the village have 
declined greatly, the residential function has correspondingly grown 
in importance. This function, now the basic motive for village 
existence, has remained for a number of reasons. With the excellent 
paved road system and the rapid transportation of the automobile, 
a wage earner is no longer limited to local job opportunities. Com- 
muting 60 to 100 miles a day is common in this six county area. 

Commuting is practical because of certain economic and intrinsic 


values which the villages possess. In the larger towns and cities, 
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housing is frequently scarce and if available costly. The village 
homes are fairly old and demand for housing is limited, so that if a 
house owner were to sell his home he could not purchase a com- 
parable house in the larger urban centers. Besides this factor, cost 
of living in villages is lower than in cities due to such factors as 
lower taxes, and fewer expenses such as for water, sewage disposal, 
and police protection. 

There is also the consideration that many people prefer the 
village environment in which to live. This may be due to family 
attractions, lack of congestion, or to the friendliness of the village 
group. Although many of the younger people are migrating from 
the villages because of lack of economic opportunity, others remain 
simply because it is home. There is considerable evidence that vil- 
lage life is becoming more urbanized. In 1955 only about one-half 
of the village dwellers had gardens, and only a few raised pigs and 
chickens for home consumption. 


Conclusions 


The village is today in a period of transition. The maintenance 
of the village form of settlement appears to depend on the avail- 
ability of economic opportunity in the larger towns and cities in the 
region, and the continuance of a type of life within the villages that 
is desired by certain individuals. In conclusion, most of the present 
villages will persist, but in the role of residential dormitory centers 
serving as dispersed suburbs of larger towns and cities. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Early Maps of the Ohio Valley. By LLtoyp ARNoLD Brown. ( Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1959. Pp. 132.) $12.00. 


It would be a dull person indeed who would not be stirred by 
this beautiful book of the early maps of our region. Here we have 
true historical source material, the graphic record of those adven- 
turers, explorers and soldiers who were the first to see the interior 
of an unknown continent. Here are crude sketch maps made by 
amateurs together with the sophisticated, but not always more ac- 
curate, products of the drafting tables of professional cartographers. 
Most of us, from childhood, have been intrigued by maps. They 
challenge our imagination and charm us with their decorative pat- 
terns. In reading the illuminating text that accompanies each of 
these fifty-two maps of the Ohio Valley, we learn anew that they 
are invaluable supplements to any historical study. 

This book was conceived, not by a professional historian, but 
by a layman, Dr. Howard N. Eavenson, who saw that much could 
be learned from maps about western Pennsylvania and was con- 
sumed by a desire to share his enthusiasm with others. Unfortu- 
nately he did not live to see the completion of the project. But 
through the understanding of his widow, Ada J. Eavenson, who 
treasured the accumulated research materials of her husband, and pro- 
vided funds for their publication, through the able authorship of 
Lloyd Arnold Brown and the skillful bookmaking of the University 
of Pittsburgh Press, a fitting monument has been raised to the 
memory of a good citizen. 

Over the past twenty-two years the University of Pittsburgh 
Press has produced in addition to many general titles, some thirty 
books dealing with western Pennsylvania. For a comparatively 
modest sum any of us may thus acquire a library which will enrich 
our lives by knowing better the little part of the world in which 
we live, its forests and streams, its plants and animals, its places of 
natural beauty and historical interest and the people who secured 
the land and founded our civilization. The book Early Maps of 
the Ohio Valley by Lloyd Arnold Brown is the most recent of these 
remarkable contributions to our cultural life. The price of $12.00 
is somewhat less than the cost of publication. It is no surprise to 
those who know this field that such books are labors of love and 
rarely, if ever, commercially profitable. 
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I had the good fortune to know Dr. Eavenson in his later years. 
In the search for eighteenth-century drawings of forts and their 
sites I had been drawn inevitably into an interest in maps of the 
time, and here our paths crossed. He, too, had assembled a number 
of fort drawings, some of which are reproduced in this book, and 
told me of the thrill of examining the actual drawings, a pleasure 
I was to know some years later. Just as one who has heard only 
recordings of music and finally listens to the instruments themselves, 
a lover of maps should see and handle the originals. Many of the 
maps of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries dealing with our 
region are in American and Canadian collections but there are liter- 
ally hundreds in foreign archives, chiefly those of the British Mu- 
seum and the Public Record Office in London, the library at 
Windsor Castle and the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris. They were 
usually drawn in ink on a good grade of rag stock drawing paper 
which has withstood the effects of use and time remarkably well. 
Color was often added as an aid in delineation. But, most im- 
portant of all, it is good to see them in their full size so that the 
details may be easily examined. Anyone confronted with the prob- 
lem of publishing a book of maps recognizes that the practical limi- 
tation of size is a serious loss to legibility. The maps in 
this book, which measures 84% x11 inches, must have been chosen 
with some concern for this problem, for, with few exceptions, they 
may be easily read without using a magnifying glass. Consid- 
ering the fact that only 52 maps could be used out of some 500 
in the collection, it may be readily understood why Mr. Brown says 
that “the choice was not an easy one.” The writer thinks it was a 
good one. Mr. Brown’s style is lucid and colorful. The quality 
of the reproductions is all that could be desired, a further tribute 
to the Meriden Gravure Company, as the printing of them is to our 
own Davis and Warde. The format of the book is in excellent 
taste and the general text is charmingly embellished with decorative 
details taken from the early maps themselves. 

This book should be an incentive for the interested reader to 
pursue the subject elsewhere, using the excellent bibliography pro- 
vided for the purpose. As a matter of fact, he may find in the 
Reference Room of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, one of the 
most complete published collections in Archer B. Hulbert’s Crown 
Collection of American Maps, which, curiously enough, is not in- 
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cluded in Mr. Brown’s bibliography. The reproductions in these 
volumes of photographic and photoengraved plates, chiefly taken 
from originals in the British Museum, will provide many fascinating 
hours for anyone interested in the subject. A somewhat more com- 
plete and better edition of the same work may be examined in the 
Library of Congress in Washington. 

Each map in Mr. Brown’s book is fully described with notes 
about the author of the map, his background and the circumstances 
under which the maps were drawn. These descriptions include 
some general historical background which I would have preferred 
to have omitted, as the reader might be presumed to have this knowl- 
edge, and to have used this space for more interpretation and 
explanation of the subject matter contained in the maps which 
abound in curious and obscure details. It is interesting to note, for 
instance, on two maps of 1688 the designation of Checkagou River 
flowing into Lake Michigan and Fort Chicagou at its outlet, a ven- 
erable origin of the name of the city. It is curious to see that the 
French phonetic spelling of the Indian river name, Ouabache, comes 
out the same, when spoken, as the English version, Wabash. It is 
historically significant, as one will learn from these maps and their 
description, that the French had a pretty good idea of the arrange- 
ment of the water route of lakes and rivers over the some 4000 
miles from the Gulf of St. Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico before 
they had properly located or sensed the importance of the Ohio 
River. When at last, in the late days of their occupation, the French 
fully realized the necessity of controlling this strategic access to the 
inland basin, it was too late. On the other hand, the Illinois and 
Wabash Rivers, by which they traveled from the Great Lakes to the 
Mississippi, are clearly shown. 

Some of the maps are reproduced from copies of the originals 
in England. These copies were made for Mr. Darlington in the 
1870's before the full development of modern photographic and 
photostatic processes. However skillful and careful a copier may be, 
something is lost from the character of the original as drafting, like 
handwriting, is in large degree a personal expression. Worse yet, 
errors may creep in. But this loss of individual character likely 
will not detract from the pleasure of the lay reader in browsing 
through the pages of this beautiful and informative book. 

Finally, we again salute our own Historical Society trustee, 
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Agnes L. Starrett, Director of the University of Pittsburgh Press, 
through whose general supervision this fine book has been added 
to our shelves. While our happiness should not depend on where 
we live, we certainly have a fuller life through a better knowledge 
of our own backyard. 


Pittsburgh CHARLES Morse Stotz 


Anthony Wayne: A Name in Arms. Edited by RicHarp C. KNopr. 
(Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1960. 546 pp. 
Bibliography and index.) $7.00. 


This is a significant book. It is the first instance of a repro- 
duction of any portion of the Anthony Wayne papers as found in 
the principal collection of his manuscripts in the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania Library in Philadelphia. This published body of 
sources from the Wayne collection discloses for the first time the 
connected story of the difficulties in raising an army in the United 
States in the late 18th century, its discipline and training, the prob- 
lems of re-enlistment, supplies, desertion, and the like, together with 
the details of the military campaign against the Northwestern In- 
dians, the peace settlement, and the juxtaposition of the Jay treaty 
with the whole western issue of that period. Incidentally, it also 
throws much light on the character of Anthony Wayne—at once a 
man of despair and of courage—truly an ambivalent character. The 
work likewise reveals the pertinacity of the private soldier after a 
year or more of severe discipline. 

Although not stated by Mr. Knopf, the presumption must be 
that limited funds dictated his selection of papers for publication. 
He has confined the project to letters passing between Wayne and 
the successive secretaries of war, Knox, Pickering, and McHenry, 
1792-1796. Whatever the reason, it was a wise decision. Every- 
thing of significance is detailed within these rather narrow limits. 
The letters of each of the four men, with the possible exception of 
McHenry, are filled with pertinent information. The work is then 
divided into five parts, corresponding with the years 1792, 1793, 
1794, 1795, and 1796, and each section is prefaced with a page or two 
summarizing its contents. There is no objection to such an arrange- 
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ment although there were other options. The book also contains 
the editor’s introduction, in which he stresses the importance of 
Wayne’s victory at Fallen Timbers and his negotiation of the treaty 
of Greene Ville, all of which cleared the way for the active settle- 
ment of the old Northwest. 

But what of the details? A reviewer cannot even begin to 
enumerate them; but a few items are of more than passing interest. 
First of all, Wayne was appointed, pursuant to a new act of Con- 
gress, to create an army and to lead it against the northern Indians 
who had severely defeated Harmar in 1790 and St. Clair in 1791; 
their general attitude, aided and comforted by the British, continued 
hostile. However, before Wayne could move against them in 1793 
he must await the outcome of overtures by a peace commission headed 
by Timothy Pickering. This was a trial for Wayne, whose patience 
was difficult to maintain. His army, when finally constituted, had 
descended the Ohio to Fort Washington, where, at a site he called 
Hobson’s Choice, he awaited the conclusion of Pickering’s venture. 
By the time he learned of the Indian refusal to treat, it was too 
late to take the field in 1793. Late in the year Wayne moved his 
forces to Fort Jefferson, and then, early in 1794, to Fort Greene 
Ville, where preparations were made for the final advance against 
the hostile tribes. Among Wayne’s objectives was the establish- 
ment of Fort Recovery, on the site of St. Clair’s defeat; and it was 
here that occurred the first bloody encounter with the Indians who 
were driven off when they attacked that post in force on June 30, 
1794. From this point, Wayne’s correspondence tells the story of 
his steady, careful march in pursuit of the Indians, until they were 
finally encountered at Fallen Timbers in the shadow of British- 
occupied Fort Miami, where they were defeated on August 20, 1794. 
This is not the whole story. 

Another year was required to assemble the chiefs of the defeated 
tribes to subscribe to the treaty of Greene Ville, the importance of 
which is properly expressed in the correspondence. Subsequently, 
Wayne spent several months on furlough, and in August, 1796, he 
was in Detroit, where he accepted the surrender of that town and 
fort by the British. While in the progress of his return east late 
in 1796 to make his headquarters at Pittsburgh he became ill at 
Presque Isle and died December 15, 1796. 

From time to time Wayne’s feeling of disquietude as he was 
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confronted by a long succession of dilemmas and embarrassments 
was frankly confessed to his superiors. The reasons for his anxious 
suspense were many, and among them was the frequent defections 
of army contractors for furnishing supplies. Seasonal clothing, foot- 
wear, food, and medical supplies were invariably late and rarely in 
sufficient amount. The lack of postal facilities (mail service not 
having been established) between Philadelphia, Fort Washington, 
Fort Greene Ville, and other military posts also spelled a slow down 
of action. Weeks passed before Wayne’s reports reached the Sec- 
retary of War, and the latter’s instructions were similarly delayed. 
Moreover, frequent rumors of disaffection in Kentucky, and Wayne’s 
knowledge of the conspiratorial gestures of Wilkinson, his second 
in command, together with the latter’s constant demand for a court 
of inquiry relative to the commander’s conduct. did not serve the 
best interests of the army, or of the nation. 

The constant pressure of governors of states to utilize the 
militia rather than regular army troops was another irritant. “In 
fact, everything has already been done for the protection of the 
frontiers that can be reasonably expected . . . and permit me once 
more to observe, that if an army of fifty thousand men, regular 
troops were strung along the N. W. side of Ohio, they would not 
be enough to quiet the minds of those people—unless you employ 
their Militia,” he thus wrote to Secretary Knox in 1792. 

Anxiety respecting the British occupation of Detroit, their con- 
struction of a fort at the mouth of the Maumee, and their consistent 
circulation of propaganda among the Indians is also part and parcel 
of Wayne’s complaint; “delicate and disagreeable situation” was an 
expression he often used. 

The papers afford a view of the secretaries of war that is also 
unique. <A reading of the letters of Henry Knox reveal him as 
almost illiterate, but when one finishes reading a long line of his 
letters a distinct impression of honesty, ability, and forbearance has 
been created. Pickering was a man of quite different stamp. His 
letters are generally lengthy, and composed in the finest English, 
yet in the same spirit that motivated Knox. Wayne did not hold 
any particular respect for Secretary McHenry, whose letters were 
short and rather pontifical. He considered the Indian war in the 
Northwest as finished and began to strip Wayne’s army of some of 
his best troops for use in the southern states. 
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There are few categorical rules of editing: application of the 
principles of historical criticism to determine the authenticity of a 
manuscript and faithfulness in its accurate reproduction is, I should 
say, the most fundamental rule. In this regard, Mr. Knopf has 
succeeded well in executing a very difficult task. 

Although Mr. Knopf does not tell us, the assumption is that 
documents he presents are based on literal transcriptions of the 
originals, some of which are apparently in poor condition, and from 
my own experience I realize how difficult is the work of transcrip- 
tion. A question, however, arises in two instances whether a correct 
reading has been made. On page 164, line five from the bottom, 
the word “war” is undoubtedly “way” in the original. And on 
page 286, line seventeen from the top, the word “is” was doubtless 
“if? in the original manuscript. An error of a different class is an 
inverted caption on page 427. 

Another minor caveat is entered respecting annotations, which 
are to a large extent devoted to brief sketches of various characters 
which appear in the text. It is my belief that such information is 
useful only to genealogists. At any rate, notes of such a character, 
when used at all, should be few and relate only to really important 
individuals. On the other hand, references are plentiful in the body 
of the text to letters and other documents not printed and with no 
editorial advice as to the location of the papers or whether they now 
exist. For example, a series of four letters from Wayne to Secre- 
tary Knox are mentioned (p. 313), of which only two are printed; 
the others are not again mentioned. A second illustration, among 
many of the same character, is that of a letter from Secretary of 
War Knox to Wayne (p. 363) containing an allusion to the receipt 
of eight letters by Knox of which five are printed; the three un- 
printed papers evoke no footnote attention. There is scarcely a 
document in this book that does not embody a reference to the re- 
ceipt of letters which are not printed and apparently not found. 
Short footnote references in such instances are needed. 

The index seems sufficiently complete; but with the exception 
of two entries, Indians and Legion, there is no approach to a break- 
down of subiect matter. A highly commendable select bibliography 
is appended. A few maps appear among the illustrations, and there 
are also reproductions of portraits of a number of contemporaries, 
including Wayne. 

National Archives, Washington, D. C. CLARENCE E. CARTER 
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A Contribution to Western Pennsylvania Pharmacy. By EpwArp 
C. Retr and Tuerma C, Reir. (Pittsburgh, Pa.: University of 
Pittsburgh Press, 1959. Pp. 396.) $6.00. 


The character of this “Contribution” is announced in a sub-title, 
“A History of the Pittsburgh College of Pharmacy, 1878-1958,” 
that the publisher, rather strangely, puts only on the preliminary 
half-title page. This welcome volume chronicles the evolution of a 
well-known institution of higher education in pharmacy, from its 
modest beginning as one of many association-schools founded after 
the Civil War, to its present phase, inaugurated by merger with the 
University of Pittsburgh in 1948. 

The account by Dr. and Mrs. Reif finds a special place for at 
least two reasons: First, relatively few published studies of individual 
pharmacy schools are substantial enough to reveal and preserve their 
history and how they made their contribution toward creating ade- 
quate health services for the citizens of various states. (The only 
comprehensive history devoted to American pharmaceutical edu- 
cation has never been published.) Secondly, the present book gives 
us a more balanced picture of pharmaceutical education in Pennsyl- 
vania, whose history heretofore has been dominated by the first 
American school of pharmacy (1821) at Philadelphia. 

This focus can be attributed not only to the eminent pioneer 
role played by the Philadelphia College in American pharmacy, but 
also to the voluminous First Century of the Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy, edited by Joseph W. England (1922). A comparable 
volume frequently consulted is Curt Wimmer’s The College of 
Pharmacy of the City of New York—A History (1929). It is be- 
side such volumes that the work of Dr. and Mrs. Reif will stand 
as a contribution significant not only for Western Pennsylvania, but 
for the record of pharmaceutical education. 

The four sections of the narrative account are titled: (1) Events 
Which Led to the Founding of a School; (2) Affiliation with the 
Western University of Pennsylvania; (3) A School in the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh; and (4) Integration with the Health Professions. 
A minimal topical organization, in favor of fundamentally a chrono- 
logic approach, makes the publisher’s omission of an index especially 
distressing to anyone who hopes to use the book for reference purposes. 

The main text (121 pp.) is supplemented by valuable appen- 
dices, but not by documentation. The voluminous appendices in- 
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clude historical tables of the faculties, students, and officials asso- 
ciated with the school; biographical sketches of the three deans and 
of the teachers who served the school for ten years or more; outlines 
of the history of organizations associated with the school; tables of 
awards and scholarships; and transcripts of some of the most sig- 
nificant documents concerned with the development of the school. 

The authors seem to have held to a high level of objectivity, 
which gives the book a lasting usefulness. On the other hand, the 
historical method of “let the facts speak for themselves” begs some 
questions of how educational policies were arrived at and how 
administrative problems were dealt with. The challenges and con- 
troversies that so often help explain historical change often drop 
out of sight. 

Yet, the book is a remarkable achievement, considering the 
many duties of the distinguished senior author. Edward Reif, dean 
of the College from 1945 to 1958, had Thelma Reif, his wife, as 
co-author. The Reifs long have had respect for and knowledge of 
the historical and cultural background of the pharmaceutical pro- 
fession. This helps explain their persistence, over many years, in 
collecting the materials out of which they fashioned this book. It is 
a rich source of information on how the Pittsburgh College of Phar- 
macy made its contribution to the Western Pennsylvania community 
and serves as an example of the life cycle of the association-schools 
that typify the initiative and self-help of would-be professions dur- 
ing an earlier stage of American education. 


University of Wisconsin GLENN SONNEDECKER 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Braddock’s Defeat. Edited from the Original Manuscripts with an 
Introduction and Notes by CHARLES HAMILToN. (Norman: Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, 1959. Pp. xxi, 134.) $3.95. 


This book is made up of three eyewitness accounts, hitherto 
unpublished, describing the ambush of General Braddock and his 
army by the French and Indians, July 9, 1755. Charles Hamilton, 
a dealer and collector of autographs, literary, and historical manu- 
scripts, lists the three documents as: (1) The Journal of Captain 
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Robert Cholmley’s Batman; (2) The Journal of a British Officer; 
and (3) Halkett’s Orderly Book. 

The known materials on Braddock’s Defeat are quite rare, and, 
according te the author, some of the documents such as those of 
Captain Orme, and that of the sailor who kept the so-called Sea- 
men’s Journal, are of questionable authenticity. Hamilton claims 
that “Orme was not with the advance party on the day of the am- 
bush,” yet Freeman, in George Washington (vol. ii, pp. 77, 82) 
states clearly that Orme was wounded in the battle, and Orme is 
quoted as describing—‘This disastrous jamming up of the troups” 
in the battle. The author also claims that the unidentified sailor 
who kept the Seamen’s Journal was not present at the battle and 
recorded it only from hearsay. 

The two journals were found by Hamilton in a London 
auction. That of the Batman (orderly) was supposedly written by 
a participant in the fighting,—‘possibly attached to Capt. Robert 
Cholmley—likely the diary was presented to the Cholmley family 
by the batman on his return to England after the Campaign.” Soon, 
thereafter—‘‘a second unpublished and unrecorded journal of the 
expedition,” kept by a British officer and sent home to England, 
was discovered in the files of a British book dealer, which—“despite 
the lack of private library numerals I believe it may once have 
formed a part of the immense manuscript collection gathered by 
Sir Thomas Phillipps.” Hamilton considers it amazing that for a— 
“century not a single unknown complete journal or diary of the 
Braddock Campaign was uncovered, and then, within the space of 
less than a month two such precious documents should come to 
light!" Amazing, indeed!! 

The third manuscript referred to is Halkett’s Orderly Book, 
the original of which is in the Library of Congress, which the author 
says is published for the first time, although frequent references and 
quotations from it are made by Freeman and others writing of that 
period. This diary is written by Daniel Disney, an adjutant in 
Halkett’s 44th Regiment of Foot, who later appears in the British 
38th Regiment in the American Revolution. Both the Disney report 
of 270 pages and that of the British officer of 9 pages of foolscap 
were watermarked with the initials G.R. at the base of a crown. 
The Halkett Orderly Book does not cover the daily army routine 
of July 9, 10 and 11, 1755. 
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The author states that the texts were transcribed, checked and 
rechecked, and the spelling and syntax left in their original form, 
which enabled him to give an accurate transcript and—"“I hope it 
will be unnecessary for any scholar to consult the original manu- 
scripts of these three works.” Is this statement to be interpreted 
to mean that others will not be permitted to examine the manu- 
scripts for tests of authenticity ? 

The three diaries do not entirely agree as to the details of the 
marching and the battle; such differences are to be expected, since 
distances traveled were only estimates of roads untraveled before, 
and the scattered troops in the woods, crossing the river, and be- 
yond could not be viewed in their entirety by any one person. The 
number of British and Colonial troops engaged in the campaign and 
battle is given as — “1300 or so troops with their servants and at- 
tendants — more than one third were killed. — with about five 
hundred private men [killed] and about four hundred wounded out 
of Better than twelve hundred.” Again, the British officer states 
that 800 yards from the river the first flank was fired on and — 
“every man of them killed or wounded, — The greatest part of the 
men who were behind trees were either killed or wounded by our 
own people, even one or two Officers were killed by their own 
Platoon. Such was ye Confusion.” The engagement began before 
1 P.M. of July 9 and ended at 4:30 P.M. The survivors of the 
engagement, according to the journals, were pursued for more than 
a mile and were cut off in going through the river. The survivors 
who could not walk fell into the enemy’s hands where they were 
given no quarter. The Batman speaks of his superior officer as 
“my master” rather than his captain. His horse was shot near the 
five horses the General “had Shot under him.” In addition to 
Braddock, other prominent persons who were wounded or killed 
were Sir Peter Halkett; Lieutenant Colonel Thomas Gage who led 
the advance troops of Grenadiers; Captain Orme, an aide to Brad- 
dock, as well as Captain de Beaujeu of the French and Indian force 
from Fort Duquesne. Many Colonials and frontiersmen were in 
the engagement, including Captain George Croghan, Andrew Mon- 
tour, Christopher Gist, the Indian Half-King, John Finley, Daniel 
Boone, Daniel Morgan, Richard Henry Lee, and of course, Captain 
George Washington, an aide to General Braddock. 

As noted above, the diaries of the Batman and the British 
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officer are, in places, quite at variance. The latter records that the 
Monongahela River was 600 yards wide, the former that the river 
was “betwixt two and three hundred yards over and not much 
more than knee deep.” The bank was “eight yards parpendicular — 
and not above 200 yards to Frazier’s Plantation.” The other diary 
gives the height of the bank as a twelve foot embankment. Fraser’s 
Cabin near the mouth of Turtle Creek had been burned some time 
previous to the battle. 

Hamilton refutes the idea that Braddock was shot by one of 
his own men, Thomas Fausett, whom he considered a pathological 
liar. He states that the bullet struck the upper part of the shoulder 
— scapular region and penetrated downward into the lung — a di- 
rection not likely from a bullet fired by an unmounted person. The 
general was carried on a litter supported on two long poles and 
carried by 6 men, one of whom was the Batman. As generally known, 
Braddock died on the 13th of July, 1755. The British officer’s note 
that “ — an unlucky shot hit him in the body which occasioned 
his death in 3 or 4 days afterwards” would indicate that this part 
of the diary was written after the general’s death. 

At the end of the British Officer’s Diary is a list of the officers 
and men killed or wounded, and some not wounded. None of the 
diaries gives the name or number of the French Force engaged in 
the battle; Gordon, Washington and others estimated the attacking 
force not over 300 men, but Canadian Archives recorded a total of 
885 French, Indians and Canadians; from other sources it is known 
that Captain de Beaujeu was mortally wounded. 

For many years discussion, and probably speculation, has gone 
on as to the part Washington played in the expedition, how much 
Braddock was responsible for the ambush and just how much fric- 
tion existed between the British regulars and the American Colonial 
troops. From the information furnished here and elsewhere Wash- 
ington was much pleased to be made an aide to Braddock, but was 
displeased with the delay in accumulating men and material, and 
he was responsible for advising (about June 16) that the force be 
divided and the advance column hurried forward to reach Fort 
Duquesne before the French were strengthened from the North. As 
to advising Braddock during the actual battle, Washington was very 
discreet, but years afterwards wrote more in detail how he had 
used every “proper occasion” to tell Braddock and the other officers 
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that the French and Indians had to be fought in their own way. 
Hamilton feels that Braddock made a serious mistake in rushing 
forward into the middle of the attack already being met by Gage’s 
forces without any form or order. “It was certainly no ambush for 
the troops under Braddock! — Braddock and his men joined the 
fight prepared for battle. But in the narrow road with little room 
for mobility, the men were telescoped together in confusion.” Thus, 
continues the debate of just how much Braddock’s defeat was due 
to unacceptability of advice given by Washington; how much to 
division of his forces (from Gage’s front to the end of the rearguard 
was a distance of about 1900 yards, Freeman ii, 68), and especially 
to the Indian manner of fighting in a terrain that was decidedly 
disadvantageous to the British in a valley surrounded by ridges; 
how much to lack of Indians, which the French appreciated and 
used skilfully in woodland warfare and as guide and scout. 

The general impression has existed that Braddock was ignorant 
of the type of fighting prevalent in America; that he was not in- 
clined to take advice from the Colonials; that he lacked originality ; 
that the methods of warfare he had learned in Europe were suffi- 
cient in America, and therefore he had no occasion to consult with 
Colonial aides. The diaries reviewed do not solve this question, 
but the evidence from them would emphasize that lack of vigilance 
and scouting, and scattering of forces, added to an inability to meet 
the Indian type of fighting, were largely the cause of the rout. 
Neither side came in contact with the other at the expected place: 
at the ford. Whatever the chief causes of the rout, many would 
agree with Freeman (ii, 99) that “the wonder was not that Brad- 
dock’s men ran but that they stood as long as they did.” 

The text of Braddock’s Defeat is illustrated with pictures of 
Braddock, Captain Washington, a Journal Entry of July 9, 1755, a 
map of Braddock’s March, and printed on good paper with many 
illustrations of the text content. 

This book will be read and much discussed by historians as to 
how much detail has been added to our knowledge of the expedition 
and battle, how much is authentic, and, rightfully, to what extent 
the data furnished can be used to lay out the battlefield with state 
markers to call the public’s attention to a spot too much in contro- 
versy but yet all-important in Colonial history. 


Pittsburgh C. W. W. ELxin 











HISTORICAL SOCIETY DOCUMENTS AND NOTES 


FOOTNOTES TO FOOTNOTES 


Readers of the article “Footnotes to Western Pennsylvania 
History” in the December, 1959, issue of THE WESTERN PENNSYL- 
VANIA HistoricaAL MAGAZINE, pp. 430-432, may be interested in 
some of the original documents referred to. These were papers 
given to the Historical Society by Mrs. H. E. H. Brereton, a de- 
scendant of James O’Hara and Ebenezer Denny. The documents 
were selected by Elizabeth Ledwidge. 


O 





A letter from Joseph Collins, master of the vessel Mountain 
Leader, to Colonel Christian Febiger, co-owner with James O’Hara, 
written from Portsmouth, Virginia, February the 22nd, 1796, re- 
veals the beginning of trouble in a hazardous journey. 


Portsmouth, Virginia February the 224 1796 

Dear Sir 
My 1 and 24, the one from Baltimore, the other from Norfolk 
has given you the reasons for my detintion so long on the continent ; 
but should they not have come to hand, you must know I was de- 
tained in Baltimore two weeks in consequence of a bruise received 
in my side by the overseting of the stage near the head of Elk; 
2 by the Brittish agents having purch . . up and chartered all the 
vessels that was fit for the business, togeather with the produce 
being very high, determined me to set out for Norfolk so here I am. 
2 after a passage of 18 days, I found the same dificulties attending 
that port as at Baltimore; I then attempted to charter a tramp vessel, 
though very unfit but they demanded 25 hundred dollars to the 
West Indies [illegible] ; which I thought extravagant and of course 
objected; I then heard of some Vessels Building, I was up the dif- 
ferent Rivers, & creeks, for several days, at last found a vessel near 
Smithfield launched; but still aground, which induced the owner to 
sell her, which I purchased, & after numerous difficulties got her 
to Portsmouth, where she now lies completely fitted for sea; she is 
considered to be one of the fastest sailing vessels (to appearance) 
that ever left these Capes which I hope will be in 2 days wind 
permitting—My vessel is a schooner of 72 & 14 tons (customhouse 
measure), & will cost about 33 or 34 hundred dollars provisioned 
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and fit for sea, the other 13 hundred Dollars is laid out in pork, 
corn, peas, Beans Hams & Hogs lard which I hope will come to a 
good market—It will appear extraordinary my detention here, but 
there was no remedy, as we had 9 days hard Rain immediately after 
my getting the schooner afloat & several intervals afterwards, which 
have me much behind, but be assured every exertion on my part 
was us’d and I am affraid my Bond will be due before I can possibly 
return; & the only consolation is, its being in the hands of my 
friends, who (I am sure) will not take advantage of the penalty 
therein contained—Inclos’d you have a Bill of Lading for the pur- 
pose of your making insurance, so that in case of accident you may 
be made whole. 

3e so kind as write Coll? O’Hara the contents of this letter; 
as 2 of my sailors has just deserted with a month advance each & I 
am obliged to pursue them or lose the money, which I hope will be 
an excuse, particularly as I have wrote him 3 letters since my leaving 
Philadelphia. 

When you underwrite let the pollicy run so as to touch: at 
three, &, from three, ports in the West Indies, (and in ev. I don’t 
sell the Vesell in Curacoa to have permission to touch at New Or- 
leans) from thence to Philadelphia or New York, as that will be 
the track I shall pursue; & you may expect to hear from me by 
every opportunity ; meantime suffer me to remain with much Esteeme 
vour well wisher & obedient 
Coll® Febiger Humble 

Servt. Jos. Collins 

P.S. The schooner I have call’d the Mountain Leader of Ports- 

mouth. 


This letter was addressed to Coll® Christian Febiger, Market 
Street—opposite the White Horse, Philadelphia. 


Peet) LeRneee 


The affidavit of Joseph Collins made on the tenth day of 


August, 1796, reveals the result of this commercial venture of Chris- 
gust, ’ 
tian Febiger and James O'Hara. 


3y this Public Instrument of Protest 
Be it made known and Manifest that on this 21st Day of July 
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the Year of our Lord 1796. Before me Clement Biddle Notary 
Public for the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania Duly Commissioned 
and Qualified dwelling in the City of Philadelphia personally came 
and appeared Joseph Collins Commander of the Schooner Mountain 
Leader of Philadelphia of the Burthen of Seventy four tonns or 
thereabouts who declared and averred for truth that he sailed from 
Curacoa the 3rd day of May last bound for St. Domingo having on 
board a load of Sheep and some Specie, that he proceeded to Jera- 
mie and Hispaniola and there sold his sheep and proceeded with 
Specie received at Curacoa and Jeramie from the latter to Montego 
bay in Jamaica and on the twenty third Day of May last sailed from 
Montego bay bound to the Port of New Orleans; that on the twenty 
eighth of same month in sight of the Isle of Pines near Cape Corie 
[illegible], that at one P. M. saw the three hills of [illegible] bear- 
ing W. N. W. six Leagues at 4 P. M. being in sight of several 
Banks and Shoals and reefs with a very strong Current and Calm, 
thought it prudent to Anchor until a Breeze should spring up the 
nearest land bearing N. two or three Leagues, at Day light saw a 
small Sail in the Offing at three Quarters past Six she fired a Shot 
at us, they hoisted their colors at Seven she boarded them and 
proved to be a French Republican Privateer Schooner Vessel and 
Masters name unknown having one Carriage gun and two Swivels 
and thirty Men. twenty the crew came on board to search the 
Vessel for English colours and Papers she was built of cedar about 
twenty or thirty Tonns. They took out this appearer, Mate, and 
part of the Crew and in the mean time kept them until Meridian 
when they dispatched them after Robing them of forty eight Dols. 
in Gold Seventy eight Spanish Milled Dollars Money received part 
at Curacoa and part at Jeremie, Provisions and Stores to the 
amount of Eighty four Dollars besides several Wearing apparel 
from both officers and Crew and while they were rummaging in the 
hold got some of the Coffee Damaged as also some they Stole, and 
also on this Tenth Day of August appeared George Augustus Stanton 
and Rinere Seamen who as well as Captain Joseph Collins being 
duly sworn to depose the truth severally Depose and say that the 
facts herein [illegible] set forth are just and true. 
Joseph Collins 
Geo. Aug. Stanton 
Reynier Reyniers 
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Where Upon the said Notary at the request aforesaid have Pro- 
tested and by these Presents DO Solemnly Protest against the said 
French Republican Privateer Schooner, her captain Officers and 
Crew for Plundering and Robing of the said Vessel that ali Losses, 
Costs, Charges, Damages, Breaches of Charter party and Bills of 
Loading suffered or to be suffered or sustained thereby may be sub- 
mitted unto suffered and borne by those to whom of right it shall 
belong 
Thus done and Protested by me said Notary 
Quod Attestor 
Clement Biddle 
N. P. 


5 eased TN ae ae 


“Papers relating to the mercantile pursuits of Ebenezer Denny 
are numerous. Invoices from Philadelphia firms, dating from 1792 
and listing thousands of articles and costs, make most interesting 
reading. They reveal for a frontier region a surprisingly high stand- 
ard of living.” THE WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA HisToRICAL MAGA- 
ZINE, December, 1959, p. 431. Samples follow. 


Philadelphia 5 May 1792 
Mr. Eben Denny 
Bot of Thomas Dobson 
Bookseller and Stationer at the New Stone House in Second Street 
below Market Street the Seventh door above Chestnut Street 


3 Reams Foolscap............ £ 2-5 
1 Day Book and ledger... a 265 
1 Doz. Ink Powder.. chotlcade shiek ecadis sacs 7-6 
1 Doz. Boxes of Wafers act ee pecans 4-6 
2 Doz. Primers Ah eee 7 
4 Doz. Bibles : ee 
1 Doz. N Testaments ae | 
Blank Book ..... 


(Sel. from 12 items) 
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E. Denny & Co. Phila. 7th May 1792 
Bt. of John Morrell 
1 doz. Blue Tea pots £ 0-18-9 
1 doz. Sugar Dishes 13 
6 sets Cups 15 
1 doz. white Qut Mugs 9 
1 doz. cruets 6-6 
1 doz. pt. Tumblers 9 
4 doz. % pt. do. 19 
6 doz. wine glasses 1-7 
1 doz. Glass Salts 8-6 
6 Qut Decanters 15 
6 pint do. 10-6 
2 doz. cream jugs 9 
1 doz. white pt. Bowls 3 


(Sel. from 24 items) 


Philada. May 8th 1792 
Mr. Ebenezer Denny 
Bot of Evans and Hunt 


1 ps spfine white Rattinett £ 4-14-6 
5 2/12th doz. 4/4 rich Shawls 9-13-9 
1 ps. 4/4 white Corded dimity 5-13-8 
1 doz. Spfine white border’d hand kfs 2- 2-6 
1 doz. Check linen do. 5-6 


(Sel. from 9 items) 
Philada. 10th May 1792 
Captn. Ebenezer Denny 
3ot of Andrew Kennedy & Co. 


1 doz. Mens White Gloves £ 1-8 

1 doz. Womans 1-12 

2 ps. Linen 49 yds. 2- 6-11% 
Y, pas. Scarlet Cloth 11-19- 3 

1 pas. London Smoak 20-13- 0 

1 ps. dove Cassimer 17-10 

1 ps. Buff do 15-18- 9 
6 pair Rose Blankets ; 5-11 

1 ps. Twill Coating 8-18- 6 


(Sel. from 34 items) 

















———__,- 
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Mr. Ebenezer Denny 


Philadelphia 6th Oct 1792 


Bot of James Galbraith & Co 


4 doz. knives and forks 


6 doz. Desert 
3 doz. small Scissors 


2 doz. Japand Snuffers 


1 Gross Bonnet pins 
6 doz. horn Combs 
2 doz. long vent do 


doz. Japand candlesticks 


4 
Sel. from 26 items) 


2 dbl. Grs. fashionable buttons 
I 
( 


O 


£ 2- 2-0 
2- 5 
1- 7 

14 

9-0 
1- 1-0 
1 
3-12 

15 





“One sheet, probably an index to an account book, lists names 


of his customers, a Who’s Who of the period.” 
PENNSYLVANIA HISTORICAL 


No. 
1 
to »Craig Z. Bayard 
17 
13 i +. . 
19 t Ed Ward 
20 e 7 , 
> ' Will. Greenough 


a Up, S. Claims 
24 James Ohara 
on 

re john Woods 
27 David Espy 
28 Edw. Butler 


THE WESTERN 


MAGAZINE, December 1959, p. 431. 


29 David Ziglin 
30 

aif) ames Gamble 
32 
3 


3 tm Kilpatrick 


34 


i 
mo slain Z. Wilkins, no deed 
37 


38 Geo McCullock 
39) B 


“Barney Doughty 
40 § . a 


41 Terrence Campbell 
42 Samuel Davidson 
43 George O Ervine( ?) 
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46 Will Butler 
47 Peter Whitney 
99 Saml. Bryan 











100 do do 
101 do do 
102 do do 


103 Doctor Bedford 
104 do———do 

sod 
106 
wd 
108 
109 John Crawford 


Rev. Saml. Barr 


110 Casper Singer 
111 Nath! Irish 
112 
113 
114 do———do 
115) 
116 f 
13 ¢@——do 

119 Michl Huffnagle 
120 John Crawford 
121 Edw. Butler 
122 John Crawford 
123 

124 


Rober Williams 


-Edward Butler 


125 ) Robt Galbraith 
126 

127 Abrm. Kirkpatrick 
128)... 

129 yRichd. Butler 
130) 


131 f William Butler 


4 
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132 
133 
134 
136 
137 
138 
1139 
/140 
141 
142 


| 143 


-™ Z. Bayard 





-Edw. Ward 


1148 Cad Duncan 

| 

| 149 |, 
-D 

1150 


'151 John Ormsbie 


anl. Elliot 


152 Isaac Craig 

| 153 John Morgan (Doctor) 

| 154 Will Greenough 

as {vill Amberson 

1157 Barbara Whirtale 

161 

| 162 f 

1163), 
Dr. E 

let fo" 


| a f Geo Wallis 


ft 
168 { Conrad Winbiddle 


|169 Peter Robinson 


James Fleming 


lliot 





~~ 

















~— 
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170 ) Te 

»>Dr. Elliot 
71 f ws 


172 John Simons no Deed 
173 Robt. Galbraith 
174 Will Williams 


175 

176 >John Morgan 
177 

179 | . 

10 f° Saml. Ewalt 


181 Adams" Tannahill 
182 John Mitzgan 
183 John Crombre 
184 John Hannin 

185 Charles Duke 

86 George Irvine 
ped | Thomas McKane 
189 George Irvine 


190 ) 
(91 John Crawford 


soe ot fc has Brakins 
95 Will Watson 
19 Will Bradie 


220 Geo Mc Dowel 


21 Frat Willson 
22 Will Willson 
23 John MeNicol 
24 Jos Nickolas 

25 And. Watson 
26 Alex Fowler 

27 James Robinson 
do 

29 Peter Whiteside 


28 do— 
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7 
ra { Mich. Grab 


1 
32 Eph. 
233 Sami. 


3lain no deed 
Irvine 


34 Alex Fowler 


zs hw ill Dole 
| 39 Saml. McKay 
240 do— do 


41 Will Bradie 


a) 
a {John Handlynn 
44 Will Bradie 


© Ran Irvine Bushyrun 


cil 


49 Amberson 
250 

51 Adams 
52 

53 l 

set 7e0 Wallis 


56 Isaac Craig 
7 
‘( \brm Kilpatrick 


260 Craig Z. 
261 Hugh Gardiner 
62 Thomas Aviary 


63 P 


Bayard 


“ LTohn Crawford 
65 f- 


ge + Mary Adams 


si OS char. Richard 
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270 John Handlynn 320 | 
21 


Arch. Reed 29 H H Brakinridge 
Alex Powers 23) 


Samuel Irvine 
24 Patk. Murphy 


{ Tames Ohara 26 Geo Clark 

. do -do = | Robert Brotherton jun 
45 Frances D Boyle 

49 Robt. Neal 

Uy. Nicholas 51 John Bradley 


f 
81 John Irwin 58 Will McMillan 
64 


82 James Ohara led. Sarah & Mary Smith 


83 Br Docl me 
& sr ocherty ‘ 
: 86 James McCleland 


James Z. Jno. Hanners 


James Scott 





{isaac Craig | Ol 


; Y2 (\. yr. Douglas 
13) Jacob Myres > 
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Epitor’s Note: The Historical Society has acquired a number 
of important collections of papers but there must be many others, 
as well as many single documents of interest, that remain in private 
hands and are therefore generally unknown. What the attics, old 
trunks, store rooms, and bank vaults of Pittsburgh might yield is 
something the historian dreams about, and fortunately not always 
in vain. 

Letters, diaries, recorded reminiscences, family histories, house- 
hold and business account books, almanacs, leaflets, broadsides, post- 
ers, programs, newspapers, pamphlets, and pictures—all are repre- 
sented here and more of the same would be welcome. 

Those who have collections of papers or single items of the 
kinds here described are invited to consider giving them to the His- 
torical Society for safekeeping and for the use of those who are 
working to put Pittsburgh on the map, historically speaking. 





